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THE POETRY AND PROSE OF LIONEL JOHNSON. 
BY ELBRIDGE COLBY. 


SIHERE were two chief inspirations to the poetry of 
Lionel Johnson, the Catholic Faith and Ireland. 
Whatever others may be attributed to him—whether 
reminiscences of Oxford, affection for Winchester, 
: devotion to the classics, reverence for nature, mem- 
ories of Cornwall and Wales, or cherishment of his friendships— 
they are merely incidental and subordinate to the two larger in- 
terests. They are confined to illustration, to amplification, to sup- 
port of one of the main theses. The poems which discuss sub- 
jects purely ideal may be limited in material to one of the minor 
fields ; but the coloring is always Catholic or Irish. Lionel Johnson 
received impressions and emitted expressions in a certain poetic 
mood. In some poems this poetic mood is evident only as deter- 
mining the point of view; in others it is the sole motif of the piece. 
It has emanated from his love for Catholicism and for Ireland; 
and naturally, therefore, his poetry would deal to a large extent 
with ideals and ideas of a Catholic and of an Irish character. 
Before we speak of Lionel Johnson as a poet of the Celtic 
Renaissance, it is necessary that we should examine this “ move- 
ment ” and learn whereof it consists. I have avoided the well-nigh 
accepted title “ Irish Revival,” because I consider it a misnomer. 
The writers who compose the school of Mr. Yeats are in no sense 
the lineal literary descendants of the early Irish poets or of the 
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daring, patriotic, mid-century singers of Irish legends, and of 
Irish heroism—Davis, Mangan, Callanan, and Walsh. The true 
Irishman, Mr. G. B. Shaw to the contrary notwithstanding, is a 
very simple character with a strong faith; his character is to a 
certain extent represented in the work of the writers of ’48, and 
in the works ef Griffin, Lever, Lover, and the Banims. A real 
“Trish Revival ” would not have failed to take the Irish themselves 
into account. I have adopted the words “Celtic Renaissance ” 
as better suited to the work of the school of Mr. Yeats for two 
reasons: it is essentially Celtic rather than Irish, not limiting itself 
to the narrower field of Ireland; it is analogous to the “ Renais- 
sance” period in European literature, of which John Addington 
Symonds has treated, in that it is not so much an attempt to re- 
construct a by-gone past as to draw upon that past for the unusual, 
the fantastic, and the weird bits of illustrative material. 

Furthermore, this Celtic Renaissance is very much outside 
the trend of Irish, and within the trend of English, literature. 
Wordsworth crystallized the idea that the object of all poetry was 
truth ; Poe affirmed that poetry is the rhythmical creation of beauty ; 
and Keats declared that “beauty is truth, truth beauty.” Thus 
‘began the nineteenth century worship of beauty, which resulted in 
the revival of buried centuries, and which produced in turn the 
poetry of Keats, Tennyson, Morris, Rossetti, and Swinburne, and 
of Pater, Patmore, and Francis Thompson. Then, early in the 
nineties, it occurred to some that instead of going back to “ the 
glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome,” instead of 
seeking materials in the medizval romances and legends, instead 
of delighting in the gallant sights of Italian tournaments, these 
writers might find for their inspiration new material in the dim 
fergotten mists of the Celtic twilight before the dawn of history 
in the British Isles. Thus the Celtic Renaissance is a part of the 
English zsthetic movement. We may add that it is essentially 
pagan; and that it is essentially a movement of defeat, a material 
and a spiritual renunciation. 

For a confirmation of the statement that it is essentially 
pagan, we have only to turn and think of the beautiful and cold 
grandeur of Pater, and the imitated ferocity of W. E. Henley’s 
Song of the Swerd, and connect them in our mind with the heart- 
less brutality of Fiona MacLeod. In Marcath* we get the wild, 
terrible beauty of the fighting life of other days. 


*Fiona MacLeod: Mircath in The Washer of the Ford and Other Tales, p. 293. 
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Olaf the Red...... went into the sea, red indeed, for the 
blood streamed from head and shoulders and fell about him as 
a scarlet robe...... When Haco the Laugher saw the islanders 


coming out of the West in their birlinns, he called to his 
vikings, “ Now of a truth we shall hear the Song of the Sword!” 
es at No man knew aught of the last moments ere the bir- 
linns bore down upon the viking’s galley. Crash and roar 
and scream, and a wild surging; the slashing of swords, the 
whistle of arrows, the fierce hiss of whirled spears, the rend- 
ing crash of battle-axe and the splintering of the javelins; wild 
cries, oaths, screams, shouts of victors, and yells of the dying; 
shrill taunts from the spillers of life, and savage choking cries 
from those drowning in the bloody yeast that bubbled and 
foamed in the maelstrom where the warboats swung and reeled 
this way and that; and over all the loud death-music of Haco 
‘the Laugher...... Never had the sword sung a sweeter song. 


Also, the writings of Mr. Yeats and of John M. Synge do not 
ebtain the deep spirituality of the Irish faith. They deal with 
superstitions, with dreams, with fantastic ideality rather than with 
the great fervent forces which stir humanity. Mr. Yeats, who 
undoubtedly stands at the head of this “Irish School,” has many 
things in common with Arthur Symons, decadent of decadents, 
worshipper of the vaguest of all vague symbols of beauty. His 
mood is the same as that of Symons, but his subject is different. 
He deals with the tragedies of Celtic myth and legend instead of 
London music-halls and bought kisses. So, Mr. Yeats has, in an 
un-Irish fashion, joined himself to the morbid devotees of a beauty 
that does not, and cannot, exist. Through all his work there is 
the muffled beat of a despondent heart, the feeling of helpless 
regret, the note of defeat, the vague and vain longing for “ old 
forgotten far-off things.” 

Into the midst of this came Lionel Johnson, fresh from the 
classic severity of a Paterian-Oxford influence, and the positive 
eonvictions which had led him along the road to Rome. He was 
ef the Celtic Renaissance and yet not of it. Although he came 
from a family which had participated in the persecutions and atroci- 
ties of 1798, he developed a love for Ireland. He saw the legacy 
of past years oppressing Ireland, and felt the tragedy of defeat. 
But, just as in the dark and troublous hours of the Middle Ages 
sincere Christians abandoned material things and consecrated them- 
selves to God, Lionel Johnson stepped out of the line of retreat 
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which was marching backward to contemplate the dim disasters 
of long ago, and consecrated himself to spiritual happiness and to 
thoughts of ultimate perfection, ultimate conquest, ultimate realiza- 
tion. Ireland had lost the material, and other poets had, therefore, 
assumed the loss of the spiritual as well. But, with Lionel Johnson 
it was different. Witness his sentiments in the lines on the statue 
of Charles I.: sentiments which seem to characterize himself: 


Although his whole heart yearn 
In passionate tragedy: 

Never was face so stern 
With sweet austerity. 


Our wearier spirit faints, 

Vexed in the world’s employ: 
His soul was of the saints ; 

And art to him was joy. 


The eternal stability of his faith was derived from the divine 
authority on which he based his hopefulness. Therein is the ele- 
ment of distinction between Lionel Johnson and the other English 
poets whose work has contributed to this Celtic Renaissance— 
hopefulness. His verse treats of the ideals of man symbolically, 
rather than the transitory things of the world, as theirs does; 
but his spirit faces forward. 

Quotations from three well-known poems will illustrate, his 
attitude. The first deals with the legend of Sertorius, the Roman 
leader in Spain, who turned in the hour of defeat and sought to 
sail westward to the mystical mythical Hesperian Isles, where there 
is ever peace and hope, and who, for his dreams, was treacher- 
ously slain by mutineers. It illustrates the persistently hopeful 
thoughts of the things that are to be. 


No trader thou, to northern isles, 

Whom mischief-making gold beguiles 
To sunless and unkindly coasts: 

What spirit pilots thee thus far 

From the tempestuous tides of war, 
Beyond the surging of the hosts? 


Dreams! for they slew thee: Dreams! they lured 
Thee down to death and doom assured: 
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And we were proud to fall with thee. 
Now, shadows of the men we were, 
Westward indeed we voyage here, 

Unto the end of all the sea. 


“ And we were proud to fall with thee.’ Thus does Lionel 
Johnson think that whatever may happen to the body, the soul that 
stands firm will conquer. With the slight note of sadness at the 
crushing of the Irish spirit, he mingled a feeling of triumphant 
gladness; with his passionate love he mingled a chaste aloofness— 
all of which is demonstrated by reference to lines in the ode on 
Ireland. 

Thy sorrow, and the sorrow of the sea, 

Are sisters; the sad winds are of thy race: 

The heart of melancholy beats in thee, 

And the lamenting spirit haunts thy face, 

Mournful and mighty Mother! who art kin 
To the ancient earth’s first woe, 

When holy Angels wept, beholding sin. 

For not in penance do thy true tears flow, 

Not thine the long transgression: at thy name, 
We sorrow not with shame, 

But proudly; for thy soul is white as snow. 


And of the loyal hearts overseas he says: 


Far off, they yet can consecrate their days 
To thee, and on the swift winds westward blown, 
Send thee the homage of their hearts. 


The essential difference between the material and spiritual 
despondency which we know to be characteristic of the Celtic 
Renaissance, and the material defeat and spiritual triumph of 
Lionel Johnson, is perhaps best shown by the apostrophe to the. 
sun in the lines to Gwynedd. 

From dawn of day, 
We watch the trailing shadows of the waste, 
The waste moors, or the ever-mourning sea: 
What, though in speedy splendor thou hast raced 
Over the heather or wild wave, a ray 
Of traveling glory and swift bloom? Still thou 
Inhabitest the mighty morning’s brow; 
And hast thy flaming and celestial way, 
Afar from our sad beauties, in thine haste. 
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The chief characteristic of the poems on Ireland are this lofty- 
idealism and the refusal to accept a mood of defeat, this secure 
confidence in a “flaming and celestial way afar from our sad 
beauties.” Lionel Johnson, together with several lesser poem- 
writers such as Mr. Seumas MacManus and “ Ethna Carberry,” 
should have the best claim to distinction in a true “ Irish Revival.” 
No tear-stained Celtic Renaissance this, but a courageous and hope- 
ful advance toward better days, a movement founded on a pas- 
sionate and practical love of Ireland, a march of Christians with 
strong loves and strong hates, with great hopes and great fears. 
They are minstrels to incite advancing warriors; they are bards 
to stir the fighters to battle; they are songsters to rouse the mircath 
im the hearts of the soldiers. For the benefit of those who have 
falsely had the idea that Lionel Johnson’s mood was that of a 
recluse, a calm cloistral composer, austere, somber, and sad, I will 
quote a single stanza from Ways of War, an imagined picture of 
future assemblings, future fights, and future victories. 


A dream! a dream! an ancient dream! 
Yet, ere peace come to Inisfail, 

Some weapons on some field must gleam, 
Some burning glory fire the Gael! 


There is no doubt of the definiteness and the action implied in 
those lines! 

Where Mr. Yeats contributes to Irish or English literature 
merely a vague and indefinable yearning and a haunting melancholy, 
this Catholic poet contributes true enthusiasm. The Celtic char- 
acteristic of intense individuality and remoteness is lacking in 
the work of Mr. Yeats who has peddled to the world an unnatural 
sadness; but Lionel Johnson utilized contemplation and solitude to 
express high inspirations for men and high aspirations for man. 
In his thoughts of Ireland there is the mark of firm decision backed 
by careful thought. His mood is one to elevate, not to depress. 
He stood on embattled ground, facing forward. 

We have discussed the inspiration of Ireland—the influence 
of Ireland upon him and his interest in Irish affairs. 

The other inspiration of Lionel Johnson was the Catholic Faith, 
and there were many phases to his love for the Church. Mr. Yeats 
once said that Johnson had 
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made a world full of altar lights and golden vestures, and 
murmured Latin and incense clouds and autumn winds and dry 
leaves, where one wanders, remembering martyrdoms and cour- 
tesies that the world has forgotten. His ecstasy is the ecstasy 
of combat, not of submission to the Divine Will; and even when 
he remembers that “the old saints prevail,” he sees “the one 
ancient priest” who alone offers the sacrifice, and remembers 
the loneliness of the saints. Had he not this ecstasy of 
combat he would be the poet of those peaceful and happy souls 
who, in the symbolism of a living Irish visionary, are compelled 
to inhabit when they die a shadowy Island of Paradise in 
the West. 


Thus, the head of the “Irish School” has selected for comment 
ene of the few poems that are not composed of distilled courage. 
The one indicated, The Church of a Dream, is the nearest in poetic 
mood to the Yeatsian haunting music of sweet sorrow, and to the 
Yeatsian human helplessness and inevitable fatalism when 


The host is riding from Knock-na-rea, 


the host whose cry is, 


And if any gaze on our rushing band 
We come between him and the hope of his heart, 
We come between him and the deed of his hand. 


This idea on which Mr. Yeats has dwelt is the very point 
of departure for Lionel Johnson from the spirit of the Celtic 
Renaissance. Instead of “ the sadness of all beauty at the heart ” 
and the “song of sorrow,” we have the trumpet peal rung out by 
the champion of a vigorous cause. There is something real and 
tangible about the faith of a man who could write such stanzas 
as these from Te Martyrum Candidatus: 


Ah, see the fair chivalry come, the companions of Christ! 

White Horsemen, who ride on white horses, the Knights of God! 
They, for their Lord and their Lover Who sacrificed 

All, save the sweetness of treading, where He first trod! 


These through the darkness of death, the dominion of night, 
Swept, and they woke in white places at morning-tide: 

They saw with their eyes, and sang for joy of the sight, 
They saw with their eyes the Eyes of the Crucified. 
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Now, whithersoever He goeth, with Him they go: 
White Horsemen, who ride on white horses, oh fair to see! 
They ride, where the Rivers of Paradise flash and flow, 
White Horsemen, with Christ their Captain: for ever He! 


This “ecstasy of combat” is seen with more subtlety, and 
more from the point of view of the individual, in the lines to 
The Dark Angel: 


I fight thee, in the Holy Name! 
Yet, what thou dost, is what God saith: 
Tempter! should I escape thy flame, 
Thou wilt have helped my soul from Death. 
* * * x * 
Dark Angel, with thine aching lust! 
Of two defeats, of two despairs: 
Less dread, a change to drifting dust, 
Than thine eternity of cares. 


Do what thou wilt, thou shalt not so, 
Dark Angel! triumph over me: 
Lonely, unto the Lone I go; 
Divine, to the Divinity. 


In the “shadowy depth” and the “mourning gloom,” he 
played the part of a mystic priest who made his home with “ the 
rich and sounding voices of the air, interpreters and prophets of 
despair.” As Julian at Eleusis from the darkness of the holy place 
had learned the secrets divine, so he in his literary kinship to 
Pater had cultivated the classic writers of other days, and culled 
the secret wisdom of their wisest minds. From Plato he mined 
“truth of fine gold,” and from the other great men of the past he 
learned whatever they had to teach. In much the same manner as 
‘Arnold he considered the works of the ancients as touchstones— 
as past hopes, past knowledge, past accomplishments from which 
we should progress. And what was there to be found, he reasoned, 
comparable to Catholicism in venerable richness, in greatness and 
eternity of strength, and in security for the future? 

With extreme care, Lionel Johnson played the role of prophet, 
and, when his vision was complete, “sang for joy of the sight.” 
He always loved the contemplative and the mystical; and we can 
easily imagine to ourselves the splendor of his emotions after a high 
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session of lofty inspiration. The sensations must have seemed to 
his heart and to his soul somewhat similar to those at Eleusis: 


Then on their eyes fast sealed, their dreading ears, 
Thunder with flame broke through the sanctuary: 
And through the thunder, voices ; through the flame, 
Visions: and in the vision and the voice, 

God’s light, and the whole melody of God. 


Lionel Johnson was a mystic, but essentially a Christian mys- 
tic; his thoughts were of the exaltation of the soul, not of the mind 
or of the senses. In The Darkness he has shown us the inner life 
of a solitary given to whole-hearted devotion, and in Our Lady 
of the Snows-he has depicted the beauty and the righteousness of 
the ascetic life. He will ever be considered a worthy advocate of 
monasticism. His ardent love for St. Francis of Assisi was one 
of the characteristics of his mystical, sacred mind. The attitude 
expressed in the poem to the Assisian, and in the poem called The 
Precept of Silence, is not unlike the early medizval attitude. The 
Christians of those days had high ideals, for which they were 
willing to fight and die. Of what they liked they could not have 
too much: of what they hated they could not have too little. 
Classic stoicism rapidly lost favor, and people plunged inte 
the mood of their religion in absolute abandonment and ecstatic 
exaltation. Our poet sang: 


Thy love loved all things, thy love knew no stay 
But drew the very wild beasts around thy knee. 
Oh, lover of the least and the lowest! pray, 
St. Francis, to the Son of Man, for me; 


and in The Precept of Silence he said: 


I know you: solitary griefs, 
Desolate passions, aching hours! 

I know you: tremulous beliefs, 
Agonized hopes, and ashen flowers. 


So Lionel Johnson’s poetic mood, for all his classicism aroused 
by Pater, was the product of a mind essentially medieval. His 
sympathies were with the Church, and especially with the early 
Church of Britain. His mood was that of some superb bard sing- 
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ing worthily to inspire the Christian chivalry of Arthur, singing 
for the knights who 


To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no nor listen to it, 
To lead sweetest lives in purest chastity.* 


Comparing him with the other eminent English Catholic 
poets of his time, we find him utterly unique. He brought more 
exquisite culture to his Catholic inspiration than did Coventry 
Patmore; and yet his poetry seems less learned, less detailed, less 
dogmatic, less prejudiced. It is not possible to say that Lionel 
Johnson was more rich or covered a more extensive field than 
Francis Thompson; but it is possible to say that he depicted general 
sensations and symbolic sentiments with more humanity and sim- 
plicity, with more passion and less emotion. The early years of 
the nineteenth century had shown many poets with a belief in the 
infinite perfectibility of the human soul. The progress in science 
soon made this wild groping seem ridiculous, and then the poets 
became despondent and sought perfection in the past, “ reviving 
buried centuries.” Lionel Johnson and these other Catholic poets 
took then the station of the music-makers who stood beside the 
men of old, and so shall stand forever; and they taught that, amid a 
maze of doubt, the only spiritual certainty lay in the Catholic Faith. 
They sang victory amid defeat; and Lionel Johnson seems the 
most fervent, the most simple, the most sincere. 

As for Lionel Johnson’s technique as a poet, as for his ability 
as a handler of the tools of versification, little need be said. His 
beauty was a thoughtful beauty and his artistry was conscious. 
Most of his poems were short, but not so Herrick-like, not so care- 
fully cut and polished as those of Father Tabb. They present 
a single thought well enriched and finely developed ; and their length 
seems to be necessary to the depth and dignity of the subject. 
Johnson’s poetry obtains a rare musical quality. The rhythm is 
usually sustained throughout—flawless. Magic is inimitable for 
music; and Te Martyrum Candidatus sweeps along in a manner 
appropriate to the challenging, charging, conquering “ companions 
of Christ.” A re-reading of any of the passages already cited 
will show the characteristic of his versification without further 


*Alfred Tennyson, Idylis of the King. 
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quotation. The poems are thoughtful, and there is no “ lyric cry.” 
There is, however, an elevating sweep and mount in the mere suc- 
cession of words. If we wished to pause for a moment to agree 
with the French Symbolists that the sound-sense, the feeling of 
colors in the sound of the words, conveyed an impression of 
beauty irrespective of the meaning of the words, we could scarcely 
find a better example than the rhythm of Lionel Johnson. The 
very movement of the line gives the sensation of elevating, of 
ennobling, of aspiring, in a measure equalled only by the expressed 
thought of the line. In Christmas, we have a real song: 


Sing Bethlehem! Sing Bethlehem! 
You daughters of Jerusalem! 
Keep sorrow for Gethsemani, 

And mourning for Mount Calvary! 


Why are your lids and lashes wet? 
Here is no darkling Olivet. 

Sing Bethlehem! Sing Bethlehem! 
You daughters of Jerusalem! 


Then in the wonderfully simple piece To Morfydd we see what 
he can do with a refrain, varying the word and syllable sounds in 
the body of each stanza so as to give a carefully studied, a clearly 
premeditated, effect. 

With Nature directly Lionel Johnson deals but little. In 
Gwynedd (passage quoted above), in Cadgwith, and in A Cornish 
Night he looks at the external world in a subjective manner some- 
thing .akin to that of Wordsworth. But here there is nothing 
of the vague, indefinite, shifting pantheism of Wordsworth—nor 
is there any of the fatal and powerful pantheism of Mr. George 
Russell ending in poetic, though utter, resignation. Lionel Johnson 
sees all the wonderful phenomena of Nature, all the magnificent 
cliffs, all the superb marine views, all the beautiful Welsh and 
Cornish vignettes as revelations of the gracious and omnipotent 
God. He can, when less inclined to subjectivity, give the whole 
picture with a deft word or so: 


While on rich fernbanks fair 
The sunlights flash and dance. 


But Lionel Johnson is best when he deals with some such subject 
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as the statue of Charles I., or Sertorius, or the Companions of 
Christ—when he can give his imagination the freedom it requires, 
and when his genius can escape into the light of divine inspiration. 

Vernon Lee has noticed “the difference between the love of 
our Elizabethans for the minuter details of the country, the flowers 
by the stream, the birds in the bushes, the ferrets, frogs, lizards, and 
smaller creatures; and the pleasure of our own contemporaries 
in the larger, more shifting, and perplexing forms and colors of 
cloud, sunlight, earth, and rock;”* and I cannot but remark the 
modern breadth and strength in the spirit of Lionel Johnson. What 
Vernon Lee has said of the actual material facts of Nature as seen 
in the other poets, applies to the spirit of Lionel Johnson. He deals 
with the larger aspirations of the heart, the nobler feelings of man, 
the greater influences of God. 

It has been stated above that the inspirations of Lionel John- 
son were the Catholic Church and Ireland. The two naturally 
fused. It must be evident to all who read his poems—nay, even 
to all who read this paper—that these were no separate inspirations. 
The two were one. The Irish heart is a simple one, and in doubt 
and defeat it needs a strong support. The Irish faith is deep and 
certain. So the Irish poet who, moved by the political decline of 
his nation, dares to lay aside the material things and seek spiritual 
exaltation, finds it in Catholicism. Thus, Ireland to-day is coming 
to realize that the Irish, as a nation and as individuals, must dis- 
cover their future support in the strength of the Catholic Faith. 
Then shall there be ecstasy, and not bitterness, of combat. Lionel 
Johnson will be of that band of minstrels who raise songs in 
expectation of future glory. Louise Imogen Guiney wrote in 1902, 
“ Lionel Johnson, after all, and in spite of all, dared to be happy.” 
May the present writer offer a further contribution as from over- 
seas, a characterization which shall include this other, and 
also amplify it: Lionel Johnson, amid the confusion and 
perplexity of the world, dared to be hopeful, and his happiness 
was in his hope—the Church. 


*Euphorion, p. 117. 




















THE RED ASCENT. 


BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 


CHAPTER I. 





=PSILIE long seminary dining hall was a cheerless place, 

yi its bleak walls, ridged by the annual trail of the 
whitewash brush, and decorated at measured inter- 
vals by pictures of staring Saints resplendant in 
robes of gold and vermillion. 

Once the young seminarians had risen in artistic revolt, and re- 
quested that these impossible portraits be removed, and one of the 
students, who had studied art in Paris, had even gone so far as to 
call them “ sacrilegious effigies,” but the gentle lay brother in charge 
of the dining room had convinced them that their demand was un- 
reasonable and uncharitable; the old priest who had painted them 
in the fervent days of his novitiate was still alive and a frequent 
visitor at the seminary. 

“ But he is very feeble, and when he is gone,” added the brother 
pointing heavenwards, “ah, then—” 

The delegation smiled, the humorist of the class laughed out- 
right. 

“Brother Boniface,” he said, “ you propose murderous meth- 
ods, but since you suggest them I am sure they are orthodox. If 
it is kinder to kill a man than to convince him he’s no artist, tell 
us the name of the perpetrator of these monstrosities, so that we 
may pray for his early demise.” 

The fat German brother held up his pudgy hands in mute sup-. 
plication. Polysyllables always confused him. He was stolid and 
literal, and he regarded these gay assaults of the students as a 
positive penance to be endured for the development of his immortal 
soul. 

To-day as he set the table for dinner, he looked up at the gilt- 
framed pictures with something akin to rapture in his chromo- 
loving eyes, and he wondered why the young Americans found them 
objectionable. 

Fifty young men sat at the two long narrow tables, eating with 
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healthy relish the coarse but abundant fare served in thick white 
dishes, and passed quickly from hand to hand. The meal was 
partaken of in silence. Seated in a black wooden pulpit at one end 
of the room, an old priest read aloud from a spiritual book. His 
voice was monotonous and tired, and fell away at times, so that the 
more conscientious students, attentive to his reading, had to strain 
their ears to hear him.. Richard Matterson had not been listening. 
He was busy with his own thoughts, and they were troubled ones; 
he was leaving the seminary to-day or to-morrow—he had not 
decided the hour. He was leaving against his will. He was 
putting every inclination of his own aside, and he was too young, 
too untried, to make the sacrifice without some inward rebel- 
lion. 

Dinner was nearly over, the simple dessert was being portioned 
out, the old priest’s voice seemed to recover itself like a runner’s 
breath, gaining new impetus when he sees the relieving goal—the 
words seemed to penetrate even Richard’s deep absorption. 

“Tn ancient days the cliffs outside of Jerusalem were the battle 
ground for many warring chieftans. They have witnessed so much 
bloodshed that they have been rightly called the ‘Red Ascent.’ 
But cannot the path of every man, who struggles to attain the 
heights of idealism, be likened to that bloody road?” 

The reading stopped abruptly, the heavy chairs were pushed 
back noisily from the table, the students rose, and murmuring a 
short thanksgiving, they filed out of the dining room. 

Richard leaned over and whispered to the man in front of him: 

“It’s the descent for me—the black descent.” 

The man half-turned and clasped Richard’s hand in silent 
sympathy that meant more than he could express in words. He 
was a young fellow, short and chubby, and not very intelligent. 
He had idolized Richard, partly on account of the older man’s 
towering size and intellectual brilliancy, and partly because Richard 
had good humoredly “ coached ” him ever since he had come to the 
seminary. 

As they passed into the little entry that led from the dining 
room into the garden, a visitor, fresh from the world outside, cried : 

“ Dick—Dick Matterson, since when did you begin to adorn the 
tail end of a procession?” 

The troubled look left Richard’s face. “ Jeff—Jeff Wilcox,” 
he exclaimed, holding out both hands. “ From what corner of the 
world did you drop?” 
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Jefferson Wilcox beamed his satisfaction at the cordiality of 
this greeting. ‘Come out into the garden. I want to hear the 
news—right from the beginning. Come down to the lily pond— 
your hermit’s retreat. Give me the facts. I’m bursting with ad- 
vice.” He linked his arm in Richard’s. 

As they passed through the open door that cut a golden patch of 
sunlight in the plastered wall, the chubby little student looked half 
enviously after them, wondering if he would ever have the courage 
er the confidence thus to approach the sanctity of Richard Matter- 
son’s sorrow. 

The lily pond was the most retired spot in all the beautiful acres 
that surrounded the gray stone seminary. It was early spring, 
and the lily leaves lay brown and sleeping on the placid water, but 
the grounds around the lake were yellow with crocuses and jonquils. 
Jefferson gave a long low whistle of surprise when he saw the 
profusion of flowers: ‘“ We fellows who live shut up in sky- 
scrapers, don’t even know when the spring time comes. Now a 
crocus is infinitely to be preferred to a calendar. Think I'll plant 
a window box on my fire escape.” He seated himself on the trunk 
of a crooked willow that sprawled its branches across the lake. 
“ Now let’s come down to business,” he said, “ I’ve traveled a hun- 
dred miles to talk to you; cut out a bank director’s meeting, and 
left a client swearing in my office, and I only have three,” he grinned 
broadly. ‘I want to prove to you that I’m ready to stand by you 
in any emergency. I’ve got my car at the lodge gate, so if you’ve 
made up your mind to leave, I’m ready to take you to the nearest 
railroad, but ever since our college days you have been so dead set 
en entering the priesthood that I’m going to butt in and ask you 
why you’ve changed your mind? ” 

Richard sank down upon the ground by his friend’s side ob- 
livious to the dampness, a look of unutterable weariness in his eyes. 
“T haven’t changed it,” he answered. 

“ They are not asking you to leave? ” 

“No.” 

“Then for the Lord’s sake why do you go?” 

Richard sat silent for a moment, apparently intent upon count- 
ing the many buttons on his cassock. ‘ Remember that game we 
used to play when we were kids?” he said irrelevantly, “ naming 
the buttons on our clothes—rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
doctor, lawyer, Indian chief? I’ve found myself doing that 
lately. Can you imagine any thing more asinine? Been strug- 
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gling to keep myself from getting too desperate over my prospects. 
It always comes out ‘rich man,’ and sometimes I confess to you I’m 
superstitious enough to believe there’s some truth in such an 
idiotic amusement.” 

Jefferson Wilcox turned his keen eyes upon his friend. “ Then 
it’s money,” he said. : 

Richard laughed mirthlessly. “It’s no money,” he answered. 

The visitor from his vantage place on the tree trunk bent so- 
licitously over the young seminarian. “ Dick,” he began, and his 
tone craved patience and understanding, “I’m embarrassed. You 
know I’m no diplomat; I never could talk around corners. You 
always were as proud as the devil, and I don’t suppose two years 
in the seminary have cured you of your besetting sin.” He smiled 
as if to foregather his courage, and then went on: “ When a crabbed 
old uncle, with miserly instincts, dies intestate, and a nephew he 
has never seen inherits his sheckles—well it’s bad for the nephew. 
You know I’ve got more than I know what to do with. I’d have 
more stamina, more ambition, more energy if you would relieve 
me of a little. You can make it up to me later on—saving my 
soul from eternal perdition. Isn’t educating young men for the 
priesthood a privilege for us plutocrats? ” 

“You don’t understand, Jeff,” said Richard. “Tl have to 
begin from the beginning. My family needs me—I have to go 
home.” 

“ But it’s money you need, Dick.” 

“It’s everything,” said Richard, and his face looked pinched 
like a man who has suffered physical privation. ‘“ My mother is 
dead, my father is an old man—he had some money in a bank that 
failed. I knew that they had to economize lately, but I did not 
realize what straits they were in until a week ago when I got this 
letter. It is from my sister. Read it, and then I think you will 
understand.” From the inside pocket of his cassock he brought 
a crumpled envelope and handed it to his friend. “I trust you 
will not think me disloyal in letting you read it,” he said. 

“ Disloyal? ” 

“ Disloyal to my family.” 

Jefferson put the unopened letter down on the moss-grown log 
beside him. 

“T had no business butting in at all,” he said. “I’m going 
to ask you to forgive me, but somehow—well, to tell the truth, 
I was disappointed when I heard you were leaving. I know you 
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are free to go; you’re not bound in any way. It will be two years 
before you are ordained.” 

“Four,” corrected Richard. 

“Well two or four, I’m never very accurate as to facts or 
figures. A year or two doesn’t alter the situation if you’ve made 
up your mind to go; I know a lot of fellows do get out before 
ordination. It’s all right, but somehow I can’t help feeling sorry. 
You see, I’ve sort of hung on to your ideals and your spirituality, 
and all your highfaluting notions of reforming the world, until 
it seems to me I’ve sort of fallen into the habit of judging things 
by your standards, and so when I heard you were leaving—well 
I wanted to'make sure that you had a good excuse.” 

He looked half shamefaced as he made this confession; he was 
not accustomed to talking about himself, and when he had finished 
he gazed off into the distance, realizing that his cheeks were crim- 
son. His complexion was as fair as a girl’s. He ran his fingers 
through his yellow hair until it stood upright, a trick he had 
acquired in boyhood when he was embarrassed or perplexed. 

“ Then I'll read you the excuse,” said Richard quietly. ‘ My 
sister’s letter is not very coherent; it begins: 


Dear DIcK: 

Everything here has gone literally to the dogs. The dogs 
are flourishing—a litter of puppies two months ago—perfect 
beauties! We might sell them, but I haven’t the heart to part 
with a single one, or we may have to eat them if we reach a 
further state of starvation. The sugar barrel and the flour 
bin are nearly empty; I can get no one to plant a kitchen 
garden this year for I have no money to pay for labor. You 
will have to give up this absurd idea of being a priest, and come 
home to help. You can’t expect us to sympathize with a re- 
ligion we know nothing about. I never liked preachers any- 
how, they seem so wishy washy—dehumanized or fanatical. — 
Father is drinking again. Most of the servants have left. All 
day long I’ve been furious with Lincoln for emancipating them. 
I know the war is a long way back, but I’m sorry to-day that 
I’m not my own grandmother with her slaves to command. 
I can’t run a farm alone; I don’t know how. It’s a great dis- 
advantage to possess the bluest blood in the South and no money 
to keep up traditions. If I had been a boy I would have been 
a jockey—I adore horses, I hate dish washing. 

Your loving 
Betty. 


VOL, XCVI.—47. 
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Jefferson turned his boyish blue eyes upon his friend. They 
showed vast comprehension and sympathy. “ Jove! I’d like to meet 
her,” was all that he said. 

“ Poor little Bet,” murmured Richard, “ I suppose I have been 
selfish without knowing it. Of course there’s always been need of 
a certain economy at home. I had to work my way through college 
tutoring, you remember? But there’s always been plenty of niggers 
around for harvest hands, and our table was always fit for a king, 
now—” 

Jefferson held out his hand appealingly, “ Won’t you let me 
help? ” he said. 

“ No,” Richard interrupted him, and his tone showed irritation. 
“You know I can’t let you support my family for years to come. 
The responsibility is mine, and the sooner I shoulder it the better, 
and yet I’m a little afraid of myself.” 

“ Afraid; what do you mean?” 

“ Well you know I’m not a saint, I’m only a man with one idea. 
I believe if I turn farmer it will be to the exclusion of everything 
else, books, prayers, all the idealistic things of life. I'll think and 
dream, and talk fodder and cows and crops.” _ 

“Well there are worse things,’ said Jefferson philosophi- 
cally. 

Richard smiled faintly. “ Then the sooner I get out of here the 
better. I'll leave this afternoon if you will take me to the station. 
I believe I have some clothes somewhere. I won’t keep you long 
if you will wait.” 

“ Yes, I'll wait, but I’d like to ask one last favor. If you hope 
to get into the clothes you wore when you came here two years ago, 
you are very much mistaken. You've gained twenty pounds. 
Don’t break in upon your family looking as seedy as a tin-pan 
peddler. I’ve got a trunk on the back of my car. Been touring the 
country, and forgot to take it off. Here’s the key; I'll lend you 
a suit. I'll get it when I come down to visit you.” 

“Well, give me the key,” said Richard resignedly. “If I’m 
going to town with you I suppose I’ll have to spruce up. I don’t 
want to look like an escaped monk. Remember when we were at 
college and only had .one dress suit between us? Remember the 
night you went to the students’ ball? You were to dance until 
twelve, because I didn’t know how, and then you promised to 
return so that I could put on the clothes in time for the refresh- 
ments—” 
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“ And I never came.” 

“Do you remember the excuse you gave? You never were 
a ready liar.” 

Jefferson grinned. “ I’ve forgotten the details,” he said, “ but 
I remember the night. I was head over heels in love with little 
Lilybelle Lee—euphemistic title. Remember that girl? She was 
years older than I was, and I adored her. Didn’t even come to my 
senses when I saw streaks of rouge on her pocket handkerchief 
the night we got caught out in the rain. Used to write odes to 
the roses in her cheeks and the blackness of her eyes, when any 
chump would have known they were chuck full of belladonna. 
Didn’t wake up until dad wrote me to go ahead and propose to her, 
that he had had the same symptoms for the same lady twenty 
years ago.” 

“ That’s an old joke,” said Richard with a wan smile. 

“ Maybe,” agreed Jeff reflectively, “but it has curative prop- 
erties. You never did play the fool, Dick. Girls never seemed to 
enter into your ken—” 

“T didn’t have time.” 

“Time! It wasn’t that, it was-lack of inclination. You 
wouldn’t know how to talk to a girl if you met one. Frivolity 
never was your long suit. Never could explain or understand why 
you and I should be so chummy.” 

Richard threw his arm affectionately around his friend. 
“ Give me that key. Got a red necktie? Always did have a pref- 
ence for red. Believe me, giving up neckties was the only real 
sacrifice I made when I came here.” 

Jeff patted the long white hand that was artfully pulling his 

own necktie out of place. “I’m glad to hear it,” he said. “ Since 
you’re immune from other normal notions, a little weakness like 
a red necktie seems to bring us closer together, and I’ll believe 
anything of anybody since that old anchorite, that used to teach 
us philosophy, told me that he had great difficulty in giving up em- 
broidered waistcoats that seem to have been the vogue in Paris 
a hundred years ago. I don’t know anything about vocations or 
calls or the high paths of spirituality; I had depended.on you as 
a sort of aéroplane to boost me when I had fallen too deep in the 
mire; now go put on that suit and come on.” — 

“ Wouldn’t you like to wait in the library? ” 

“No, I'd rather wait here; I want to get my bearings. Some- 
how I can’t imagine you out of this altruistic world scrambling for 
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a living, but I suppose if you put your colossal mind to work on 
a farm, something will have to drop.” 

Richard stood up, his arms outstretched. His shadow fell 
across the brilliant crocus beds. “I can dig,” and Jefferson noted 
the tragedy in his eyes. “ You'll admit that I’m strong enough 


to dig.” 





CHAPTER II. 


The next day, late in the afternoon, Richard arrived at his 
own home station. There was no one to meet him. The old 
freight agent, who ambled leisurely out of the baggage room every 
time a train rattled by, stared curiously at the impressive looking 
stranger, and then said with a toothless smile: 

“ Reckon you got off at the wrong station.” 

“ Hope not,’ answered Richard humorously. “ But it seems 
to be a habit of mine. Ought to have arrived a year or two ago. 

Your Southern trains are slow.” 

The old man relieved his puzzled state of mind by sending 
a carefully aimed spray of tobacco juice arching towards an empty 
crate. ‘“ The country is growing, sir,” he said, “but this ain’t no 
place for drummers. Money is tight and scarce. There ain’t 
been no real prosperity here since Abe Lincoln freed the niggers. 
Dagoes and Swedes and such ain’t coming here to work when New 
York’s opening its arms of sin and greed right there at the:boat 
dock.” 

“T haven’t even the distinction of being a drummer,” said 
Richard, “I’m just a down-and-out coming home.” 

“ Home!” the old man’s sparse chin whiskers and sharp nose 
nearly met as he squinted his dull eyes to discover a resemblance. 
“ You ain’t Dick Matterson who’s studying to be a preacher? ” 

“You seemed to have guessed it,” said Richard carelessly. 
“All. except the preacher part. I’ve had to give that up to come 
home and run the farm.” 

The old man cackled a laugh. “ Lord! I knowed that preach- 
ing was only a passing notion. The Mattersons ain’t that kind. 
I’ve known ’em root and branch for over fifty years. I was in 
your pa’s regiment—one of the first to enlist. I tell you he was 
a fighter, and he could swear harder than any man in the regiment. 
Swear black and blue with the bullets whizzing around him like 
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hail. Don’t believe he would know how to pray even at the 
judgment seat. When they picked him up at Gettysburg, with his 
leg shot in two, he was still a-swearing. But I reckon he didn’t 
mean no disrespect to the Almighty. Your pa is a great man, and 
we young fellows in them days would have followed him into hell 
fire, I reckon. We were in some mighty tight places; caught 
in a ridge of rocks one day with a skirmish line of Yanks on either 
side. I don’t want no hotter place than that, but the Colonel was 
as cool as you please. Lit his old corn-cob pipe—even gentlemen 
smoked them in those days—didn’t have nothing else, and he climbed 
up on that there ridge and signalled for help down the valley. 
Yanks thought there was a whole army behind the hill and they lit 
out. Signalling down the valley was a hoax; Colonel knowed 
there wa’n’t another regiment of Confeds nearer than twenty-five 
miles.” 

“T’ve heard of the signalling,” said Richard quietly. 

“Reckon you have,” said the ragged old soldier. “ Reckon 
everybody has heard of it. Your pa is a great man. Used to call 
him the ‘Fighting Bantam’ in them days, cause he was undersized, 
and all the other Mattersons have been tall men like you. Reckon 
you favor your grandfather; he stood six feet three in his socks; 
he was a Mexican War veteran—fighting runs in the blood. Your 
pa sure was a great soldier, a great man.” 

“Thanks,” said Richard genially, holding out his hand. ‘Every 
son likes to hear his father praised. Come and see us. The 
Colonel will be glad to have you, I know.” 

“ Well I ain’t sure of that,” said the old man reflectively, wip- 
ing his mouth on his coat sleeve. “I ain’t nothing but poor white, 
and I know my place. Mustering out a regiment is one thing, and 
parlor visitors is another.” 

Richard smiled. He had held so many heated debates on the 
equality of man, the absurdity of social distinctions in a democracy, 
and he had been leading the academic life so long, that he had almost 
forgotten the old South’s taut lines of aristocracy. 

“ Nonsense,” he said aloud, patting the old man on the back, 
“you are both two old soldiers; that’s reason enough to get to- 
gether. I thought my sister would drive over to meet me. I sent 
a telegram.” 

“T reckon you did,” agreed the old fellow reminiscently. 
“So that was your telegram. I reckon you can find it lying on 
the desk in the office. The operator had a spell of cramps and 
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had to go home. He said the telegram wa’n’t important, no wed- 
dings, nor deaths, and he never did believe in people telegraphing 
about nothing.” 

Richard laughed. “ Well, it’s good for a man to realize his 
own nothingness. I forgot I lived in a country where they send 
telegrams by mail. I'll leave my grip here until to-morrow. It’s 
a little too heavy for a four-mile tramp. Good-bye to you.” 

The old man straightened up and gave the military salute. 
“ Tell the Colonel that you seen Jeb Jackson,” he said. 

Some of Richard’s natural buoyancy returned to him as he 
strode along the moist, brown roadway. The first poignant sense 
of disappointment had passed: Since he had to break away from 
the life that most attracted him, he would not play the coward, 
the shirker, the grumbler. His duty seemed so clearly outlined 
that it did not offer even the privilege of choice. 

The air was fresh and full of the delicious earthy odors of 
early spring. Richard wondered a little at his own unexpected 
sense of elation. By nature introspective, the past two years had 
added to his habit of self-examination. He had experienced so 
many moods since the receipt of his sister’s letter, but this was his 
nearest approach to any thing like contentment. It had been hard 
to be called from the congenial atmosphere of study, from the 
preparation for his life work, a life planned for the service of 
others. His own bodily necessities had seemed too slight to need 
consideration. Ever since the thoughtful days of his boyhood he 
had dreamt of going out in the world as a warrior, at first as an 
armored knight of romance battling for weak children and beggars 
by the dusty high-road, or fighting his way across slippery moats to 
rescue sickly maidens from cold castle towers. Then, out of the 
haze of these medieval ambitions, had come a definite desire to 
grapple with the more subtle powers in his own complex civilization ; 
to denounce greed, to defend the poor from their own ignorance, 
to demand justice for labor, to study preventive measures that 
would relieve the multitudinous forms of suffering, while all the 
time he would struggle to infuse a sense of the supernatural into 
the material mass, arming men against despair with the strength 
and knowledge of their own immortality. 

But the great dream was ended. He must go down into the 
competitive world, and plan like a million other men for the 
immediate needs of himself and his family. 

There had been some satisfaction in his departure from the 
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seminary that helped to offset the tragedy of that leave taking. His 
teachers had expressed such genuine regret; the students had 
crowded around him. full of sorrowing sympathy; Jeff Wilcox’s 
loyalty had cheered him, and the old freight agent had contributed, 
all unconsciously, to lessen the darkness of his homecoming. 

For between Richard and his father there had never been any 
real companionship or affection. The Colonel’s spirit was martial, 
and, since that dismal day at Appomattox, finding no legitimate 
outlet it had exploited itself in acts of small tyranny in the house- 
hold. The loss of his leg at Gettysburg had given him all the 
selfish privileges of an invalid. He did not care to read; he had 
always considered manual labor degrading. He loved horses and 
dogs and the excitement of riding to hounds—the fact that he had 
an artificial leg had never deterred him from reckless feats of 
horsemanship. 

Richard did not resemble his father in any way, for he had 
inherited much of his mother’s gentleness; he grew to be a bookish, 
dreamy boy, and the indolent Colonel, disapproving of such develop- 
ment, soon fell into the habit of ignoring him. But twice they had 
come to open warfare—the first time when Richard was only ten 
years old. The boy had held out protecting arms to a little fox that 
was nearly spent with running, and had hidden it in the hay loft 
while the eager red mouthed hounds sniffed around the barnyard 
fence, and the merry hunters came riding from the woods to 
question him. 

It had required courage to stand his ground and confess to 
them what he had done; then, forgetting himself, he had pleaded so 
hard for the life of the little animal that one of the young ladies 
of the party added her entreaties to his, and because she was the 
belle and beauty of the county, not one man ventured an objection, 
and she led them all laughing away, promising them roast turkey 
and dumplings if they would all return and dine with her. 

When the Colonel heard of the episode his face turned an apo- 
plectic purple—that a son of his should interfere with the gentle- 
manly sport of his friends and neighbors was an unforgivable of- 
fence. He stormed and swore at the trembling boy, and struck him 
so hard with his clenched fist that Richard bore the bruise for 
days. In the after years Richard tried to forget that blow and 
could not. 

The next difficulty between them did not occur until some time 
later. The Colonel was going duck shooting, and, in a rare mood 
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of paternal interest, had decided to take Richard with him. 
Richard had been trained by his mother to an attitude of respectful 
obedience, so he made no objection to his father’s suggestion. 
Even when the Colonel ordered him to wade out into the shal- 
low river to pick up a wounded bird that had fallen and floated 
a little beyond their reach, he turned up his trousers and went 
without complaint, though the water at the edges showed films of ice. 

The Colonel had made a fire on the shore, and while he busied 
himself whittling sticks to a point preparatory to roasting the duck, 
camp fashion, he told Richard to dress the bird, and they would 
have it for breakfast. 

The boy glanced appealingly at the Colonel and then at his 
own blood-stained hands, and then, without warning, he fainted 
at his father’s feet. . 

The Colonel looked down upon him without compassion. That 
the son of an intrepid soldier should faint at the sight of blood was 
not to be regarded as an idiosyncrasy, but as a grievous fault in 
character. When the boy slowly regained consciousness, the 
Colonel proceeded to discipline him by sending him home in dis- 
grace without his breakfast. The injustice of the punishment left 
an indelible mark upon the sensitive boy’s mind. 

Betty was more like her father. She had been left motherless 
when she was very young, and the Colonel’s personality had im- 
pressed itself upon her. She had had few educational advantages. 
For a short time she had been taught by an assortment of frivolous 
governesses, who were seeking matrimonial opportunities in the 
village. Later. she spent one or two years at a “ Polite Institute 
for Young Females,’ where the curriculum consisted chiefly of 
piano practice and embroidering floral pillow tops. Both accom- 
plishments Betty had abhorred, so one night, without asking leave 
of absence, she returned to her father. Her conduct was considered 
so reprehensible that she was promptly expelled. Since the Colonel 
had no thought of forcing her to return, the expulsion was alto- 
gether supererogatory. This experience had brought her education 
to an abrupt conclusion. 

As Richard reached the long poplar-shaded avenue that led 
to the old Matterson mansion, he stopped for a moment, shocked 
by the desolate appearance of his home. A tree, rotten at the heart, 
had fallen across the driveway, and no one seemed to have had the 
energy to remove it. One of the white pillars of the portico was 
propped up with a rough wooden beam, shutters sagged from their 
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hinges, the windowpanes in the west wing were broken out, and 
part of the chimney had fallen, scattering the shingles of the roof. 

“God help us,” said Richard, striding on more quickly. He 
had not before fully realized the real poverty of his family. Now 
that he saw, every personal regret for his own future was laid aside; 
his one desire was to plunge in and remedy this pitiful situation. 

He had been home but seldom during the past eight years, for 
he had been very late in entering college, and his whole course had 
been a struggle to pay his way through. His father had told him 
frankly that he could give him no assistance. At the time this had 
seemed a hardship, for the Colonel had inherited a small competence 
after the war that enabled him to live with some show of feudal 
grandeur; he had servants, horses, a well-tilled farm, and ready 
money in the bank, but he was not willing to sacrifice any of his 
luxuries to aid or abet the impractical “ bookishness ” of his son. 
A few years later when Richard wrote and announced that his his- 
torical studies had led him to become a Catholic, the Colonel 
was more than ever bewildered. A religious son was worse than 
a studious one, and both were incomprehensible. The Colonel had 
only the vaguest ideas of supernatural truths. He was a gentleman 
—a gentleman could not lie, nor steal, nor turn traitor to his friends 
—a gentleman never did anything dishonorable; he preserved his 
honor at all costs, at pistol point or sword’s end if need be. The 
Mattersons had been wise statesmen, great soldiers, hospitable 
neighbors. He lived consistently up to this creed, leaving, he said, 
the praying to the women and the rest to God Almighty. 

Without any monetary help from home, even Richard’s vaca- 
tions had been busy ones. He possessed a patient genius for teach- 
ing, and a certain captivating charm for his fellow-students, so that 
he was always in demand as a tutor. Several times he had gone to 
Europe with backward boys, who had to be “ coached ” all summer | 
while they toured the continent with their strenuous-families. So 
that Richard’s visits home had been few and far between, and then 
he had come and gone half doubtful of his welcome. Now he 
blamed himself remorselessly for his neglect of his family, toler- 
antly forgetful of the Colonel’s disregard of him. The old freight 
agent had done much to help him to this contrite mood, and the 
fact that he was needed, in a home where he had hitherto seemed 
superfluous, added to the joy that all unselfish souls experience 
when they enter a wide field of usefulness, and realize that their 
presence is essential. 
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As he neared the house four setter dogs ran out barking at his 
heels, and Betty followed, shading her eyes from the sunset glare 
that she might better see the approaching stranger. 

She was a slight figure standing against the dark of the door- 
way; her small feet in thick tan shoes that buckled high above her 
ankles ; her mud-stained corduroy skirt grazing their tops; she wore 
a middy blouse open at the throat, and an old gray sweater was 
flung about her shoulders, the sleeves tied around her neck to 
keep it from slipping off; her curling black hair was caught in a 
loose knot. It would have been hard to tell whether she was child 
or woman. Richard tried to remember her age. He had always 
made a point of sending her some small memento on her birthday. 
She had been twenty-two last March. He hurried up the three 
steps that led to the wide brick portico, and lifting her in his arms 
he kissed her. 

She did not recognize him and cried out, “ Stop—stop—let me 
go. The Colonel will shoot you for this!” 

“ You little spitfire,” he laughed, “don’t you know your own 
brother, Betty. Betty, didn’t you tell me to come home to you?” 

She flung her arms about him, crying half hysterically. ‘“‘ You 
frightened me to death, Dick. Why didn’t you telegraph that you 
were coming?” 

“T did.” 

“ But we didn’t get it.” 

“They didn’t consider it worth delivering.” 

“Jeb Jackson is an old fool,” said Betty, stamping her foot. 
“ He’s always poking his long nose into other people’s business, 
and deciding what is best for them. He’s the biggest gossip in the 
village.” 

“ Why men don’t gossip, Betty,” said Richard, his eyes twink- 
ling. 

“ They love it,” she said with great finality. “They won’t 
acknowledge it, but they always encourage it. Now if you had only 
sent us word you were coming, I would have come to meet you. 
You don’t look at all like I thought you would look.” . 

“How is that? I can’t have changed so much in two years.” 

“But you have,” insisted Betty, holding him out at arm’s 
length. “The year you left college you had a half-grown Vandyke. 
Now—well you must have shaved on the train, your face is as 
smooth as mine.” 

“Oh, no, not as smooth as yours, Betty dear.” 
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“ And you look—you look quite human, not like a preacher 
at all.” 

“ But I’m not a preacher, Betty.” 

“ Well, I’m glad you’re not,” she said. “ It’s almost worth the 
financial failure to have you come back home.” 

He regarded her tenderly. “I did not know you cared.” 

“But I do care. I need a brother dreadfully to take me to 
parties and dances and things. You really are very good looking. 
I’m quite proud of you; I’m sure the other girls will be crazy about 
you.” 

“ Work will save me from that calamity,” he smiled. 

She did not heed his interruption. ‘The Colonel has been so 
cross lately that I almost felt like flying to a monastery myself. 
Everything has gone to pieces. Look at the house. We had a 
storm here two months ago that nearly blew us all away. The wind 
banged the shutters to and fro until nearly every windowpane was 
broken. Look at the chimney! I thought the whole house had 
fallen down. I don’t see how we are going to patch things together 
at all.” 

“ Patching is puzzling work, but I like puzzles.” 

“T remember,” she laughed, showing two rows of even white 
teeth, “ how you used to pore over the puzzles in the newspapers 
when you were a boy.” 

“ And now we will work it out together,” he said, laying his 
hand upon her shoulder. 

She shook her head ominously. “I’m not very dependable,” 
she said. 

“Oh, yes, you are. Come, take me to the Colonel, or per- 
haps you had better announce my arrival. It seems a little dan- 
gerous to take this war-like family by surprise.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








BERGSON, NEWMAN, AND AQUINAS. 
BY THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


=a7 HERE can be no doubt that M. Bergson has hit upon 

certain facts of experience which are of enormous 

importance in the formation of a philosophy. 

Amongst these may be cited the fact of our last and 

/ ultimate phase of consciousness, that which we ex- 

perience at the living present moment; the fact of the interpene- 

tration of feelings with feelings, of ideas with ideas, of feelings 

with ideas; the fact of the organic connection between thought 
and the other activities of life. 

Because these facts are so important we shall not be content 
with merely criticizing his interpretation of them, but we shall 
offer, step by step, an interpretation of our own. The merely 
destructive critic is of some use, but not much. If we pull down 
we ought also to build up. Our architects for the present plan are 
Newman and Aquinas. 

First there comes intuition, strictly so-called. That is an 
operation of the mind, not of an organic sense. It is defined 
as an act by which the intellect perceives a truth immediately 
evident. For instance, it is immediately evident to me that I 
am not you and you are not I. To bring any intermediate evidence 
to prove it would be to act as a fool. The truth is self-evident. 
Being certain of my own identity, I can pass out of myself and 
consider a number of other truths in the outside world also self- 
evident. For instance, “The whole is greater than its part.” 
And again: “Good must be done and evil avoided.” Concern- 
ing intuitions of this kind there is no practical difficulty. 

But as we get deeper and deeper into the processes of thought, 
we find that there are truths which, while self-evident to some 
minds, require discursive reasoning for others. Minds made the 
more capable by nature or by culture can see complex truths more 
readily than minds not so capable. God, having a perfect all- 
comprehensive mind, sees everything at one intuitive glance, per 
unam speciem. 

The question before us is this: Has man a faculty by which 
he can see complex truths at a glance? Can he arrive at truths 
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not generally self-evident without passing through the process of 
discursive reasoning? Can he come to a sublime concept by any 
faculty such as instinct or intuition and apart from the faculty of 
reason? 

Here there is need of several distinctions. Our first distinction 
shall be that of the word “ instinct.” By instinct, considered as a 
function of organic sense, man cannot arrive at even the simplest 
abstract truths. Much less, therefore, can he arrive at the more 
complex truths by instinct. 

Instinct considered as an organic faculty can only touch single 
concrete objects. It is by its very nature utterly incapable of 
making the slightest reflection. It is common to both brutes and 
men, but brutes possess it in a much more perfect degree than men. 

Cardinal Newman has a very pregnant paragraph, in which 
he shows that the principle of the objectivity of thought (J not you 
and you not I), the first of our first principles, is founded on the 
animal instinct, yet is essentially distinct from it. He says: 


Next, as to the proposition that there are things existing 
external to ourselves, this I do consider a first principle, and 
one of universal reception. It is founded on an instinct; I so 
call it, because the brute creation possesses it. This instinct is 
directed towards individual phenomena, one by one, and has 
nothing of the character of a generalization; and, since it exists 
in brutes, the gift of reason is not a condition of its existence, 
and it may justly be considered an instinct in man also. What 
the human mind does is what the brutes cannot do, viz., to draw 
from our ever recurring experiences of its testimony in par- 
ticulars a general proposition, and, because this instinct or 
intuition acts whenever the phenomena of sense present them- 
selves, to lay down in broad terms, by an inductive process, 
the great aphorism, that there is an external world, and that all 
the phenomena of sense proceed from it. This general proposi- 
tion, to which we go on to assent, goes (extensive, though not 
intensive) far beyond our experience, illimitable as that experi- 
ence may be, and represents a notion.* 


Here Newman sheds light which reveals to us at once the 
confusion of Bergson’s thought. For Newman shows exactly where 
instinct ends and where intellect begins. Instinct provides in- 
tellect with material to work upon. Instinct is not, as Bergson 
Says, disinterested, self-conscious, capable of reflecting upon its 

*Grammar of Assent, pp. 61-62. 
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object and enlarging it indefinitely. On the contrary, instinct 
presents sensible images from which intellect makes abstractions. 

Bergson’s great mistake was in making intellect- and instinct 
act in opposite directions, and in giving them entirely different 
fields of action. They act in the same direction, but each in a 
different manner. They both have the same things for their 
objects, but under different aspects. Sense has for its object the 
appearances of a thing, whilst intellect has for its object the thing 
itself, and not the appearance of it. 

We will inevitably land in confusion if we do not rid our- 
selves of the notion that instinct and intellect act at variance, and 
in opposition to each other. While each has its distinct sphere, 
both act in harmony with each other, instinct spontaneously min- 
istering to intellect. 

St. Thomas is perhaps more generous than Newman in ad- 
mitting similarities between animal instinct and human intelligence. 
He goes so far as to use the word “intellect” for some of the 
higher operations of animal instinct. But he is careful to qualify 
the word by calling it “passive” (intellectus passivus), and by 
insisting on its singular, sensitive, organic nature. He also calls 


it the vis cogitativa. He shows that this is not the differentiating 
faculty between brutes and man, but that man has a real intellect, 
the intellectus possibilis, so called because of its unlimited power 
to think all possible ideas. St. Thomas says: 


An incident of the sensitive part cannot constitute a being in 
a higher kind of life than that of the sensitive part, as an incident 
of the vegetative soul does not place a being in a higher kind 
of life than the vegetative life. But it is certain that phantasy 
and the faculties consequent thereon, as memory and the like, 
are incidents of the sensitive part. Therefore, by the aforesaid 
faculties, or by any one of them, an animal cannot be placed in 
any higher rank of life than that which goes with the sentient 
soul. But man is in a higher rank of life than that. Therefore 
the man does not live the life that is proper to him by virtue 
of the aforesaid “ cogitative faculty” or “ passive intellect.”* 


And again: 


Sense is found in all animals, but animals other than man 
have no intellect: which is proved by this, that they do not 
work like intellectual agents, in diverse and opposite ways, but 


*Conitra Gentes, Lib. II., Cap. LX. 
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just as nature moves them to fixed and uniform specific activities, 
as every swallow builds its nest in the same way 

has reflex knowledge of itself and its own activity: the sight 
does not see itself nor see that it sees. But intellect is cognizant 
of itself, and knows that it understands.* 


This essential distinction between sense and intellect obliges 
us to recognize that a man can no more think with his instinct 
than he can with his big toe. The right functioning of instinct is 
a necessary condition of clear thinking, just as is the right func- 
tioning of blood circulation at our lower extremities. We cannot 
study metaphysics if we are distracted with gout. But no amount 
of vegetative operation or keen instinct can see reflexive truth. 

Having made quite clear the distinction between instinct and 
intelligence, properly so-called, we may pass on to consider those 
higher acts of the mind in which the mind seems to act just as 
instinct does, and in which it seems to go directly to its object, 
complex though it be, without appearing to pass through the inter- 
mediate stages of discursive reasoning. 

First, however, let us admit that the operations of some 
particular minds would seem to give a handle to that part of 
Bergson’s philosophy which limits the operations of intellect to 
space, and to explicit processes analogous to the cinematograph. 

There are people with what we call rigid minds and wooden 
dispositions. St. Thomas the Apostle was one. My distinguished 
friend, Dr. Adrian Fortescue, is another. As he passes from 
the major to the minor of an argument, you can almost hear the 
click, and when he passes from the minor to the conclusion, the 
click becomes a snap. He is perfectly at home with such a theme 
as the Orthodox Eastern Church, because that Church has been 
petrified for nearly nine centuries. But if he writes a book on such 
a vital thing as the Roman Liturgy, it is only to chronicle what 
has been said about it by others. 

Of course, the angelic Doctor had taken ihe of this sort 
of mind, for doubtless there were such amongst the savants of 
Paris in his day even as in Bergson’s. He says: 


There are some who do not accept that which is said to them 
unless it be said in a mathematical way. And this happens on 
account of the custom of those who have been brought up on 
mathematics, for custom is a second nature. This also can 


*Contra Gentes, Lib. II., Cap. LXVI. 
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happen to some people on account of their indisposition, to 
those, namely, who have a strong imagination and a not very 
elevated understanding. 


Nor is this quoted as in any way disparaging to the class. They 
have their fitting place in the general scheme of things. They 
make the bricks of which the builder constructs the edifice. 

Wherefore, since these things are so, we may proceed with 
our construction. We may observe next that there is a principle 
in the philosophy of St. Thomas which does account for that 
interpenetration of the faculties of which M. Bergson makes so 
much. This is known as the principle of dichotomy. 

It asserts that man is a composite being of two principles, 
and of two only, namely, body and soul. There are not two souls 
or two forms. It is the same soul in man which thinks, wills, feels, 
vegetates, and actuates the primary matter. If, therefore, all these 
operations are but the activities of one and the same spiritual sub- 
stance, namely, the soul, they must work in mutual harmony. They 
must have something more than an artificial communication with 
each other. They must have an organic connection with each other. 
But at the same time each one must perform the work which it was 
made to perform, each one must act according to its own nature. 
The will must not be expected to circulate the blood, neither must 
the sensitive faculty be expected to do the thinking. Each must 
do its own proper work. To emphasize this important point we 
print the formula in capitals: SECUNDUM NATURAM PRO- 
PRIAM (according to its proper nature): that by keeping this 
phrase prominently before us we may secure our reasoning process 
from degenerating into Bergsonian confusion. 

Bergson professed to bring in the whole man as the total 
principle which searched for truth, but by confusing mind and 
sense, and by casting out the spatial relationship, his whole man 
became the whole man minus intelligence, while our whole man 
retains all his faculties. They act organically. Neither sensa- 
tion nor volition usurps the office of intelligence. All the functions 
and faculties act in harmony with each other, but each according 
to its own nature, secundum naturam propriam. 

St. Thomas thus describes the interaction of the various 
powers : 


According to the order of nature, on account of the com- 
bination of the forces of the soul in one essence, and of the 
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soul and body in one composite being, the superior forces, and 
also the body, influence each other, and hence it is from the 
soul’s apprehension that the body is transmuted...... and like- 
wise conversely the transmutation of the body re-acts upon the 
soul. Similarly the higher powers act upon the lower powers, 
as when passion in the sensual appetite follows upon an intense 
movement of the will, or when close study restrains and hinders 
the animal powers from their acts; and conversely when the 
lower powers act upon the higher powers, and from the vehe- 
mence of the passions in the sensual appetite the reason is 
darkened.* 


Owing to this basic and organic connection between the facul- 
ties and functions, the mind is able to make rapid and spontaneous 
acts, which, in the concrete, we find difficult to analyze. It makes 
quick and spontaneous abstractions. Then in the same quick way 
it can pass from one concrete truth to another without having any 
explicit attention fixed on the intermediate universal term by which 
it does so. Thus I can say: “ John Smith is a man, therefore 
he can make mistakes.” “John Smith is a man,” that is one 
concrete truth. ‘‘ He can make mistakes,” that is another con- 
crete truth. The universal middle term by which I pass from one 
to the other is: “It is human to err.” This middle term is not 
expressed, but it is implied. 

Afterwards, when we are talking about our quick mental 
processes, we can see that the intellect has not gone out of its 
province, nor has it drawn any other faculties into its province. 
Why? Because each faculty and function has acted according to 
its own nature. 

Further, when the intellect has had much practice in thinking, 
it forms intellectual habits. By these habits it can pass more 
rapidly still from one truth to another. Nay, it can even sum- 
marize long intellectual processes. Hence we have a recognized 
form of syllogism, called the enthymeme, in which a premise is 
left out, because it can be perceived implicitly. This is why the 
writings of great thinkers are so frequently difficult to understand. 
A well-trained mind is able to suppress, or rather to imply, much 
intermediate reasoning which a less trained mind would have to 
render explicitly. | 

Now for this quick process of thought three kinds of mental 
habits are needed. First there is required the habit of common 


*Quest. disp. de Veritat. qu. 26, a. 10. 
VOL. XCvI.—48. 
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sense. That is the faculty of seeing those truths easily which the 
average mind sees easily. In other words, a man must not be a 
stupid. He must have the ordinary capacity for seeing such truths 
as “ twice two are four,” and that “ parallel lines will never meet.” 
This mental habit is called understanding. 

Then there is required the habit of combining these first 
principles. By constant practice a man can acquire a facility 
in combining simple ideas, dividing complex ideas, and re-com- 
bining the elements of certain complex truths to make up certain 
other complex truths. When this facility has been acquired the 
man passes easily from the known to the unknown. Eventually 
many of his conclusions, which previously needed to be worked 
out laboriously, become to him self-evident. The habit by which 
he does this is called the habit of science. 

Hence a physical scientist can see at a glance that water is a 
combination of oxygen and hydrogen. A moral scientist can see 
at a glance that marriage is the foundation of society. Thus a 
proposition which needs discursive reasoning for the average mind 
may be intuitive for a mind skilled in that particular science or 
branch of knowledge. 

Thirdly, there is a mental habit which enables a man to handle 
the principles and conclusions of a science easily. This is a further 
extension of the power of composition and division; the power to 
study the various sciences, to trace them back to their ultimate 
sources, and to ordain them to man’s highest happiness and well- 
being, that is called the habit of wisdom. This faculty, too, like 
those of science and understanding, can be so trained as to act 
rapidly, easily, and spontaneously. And when it can do this per- 
fectly, then its operation is of the nature of an intuition. 

In the whole of the above process, from the simplest dic- 
tates of common sense up to the highest acts of expert wisdom, 
one thing is abundantly clear, namely, that the operation of the in- 
tellect is never a blind operation. It is one of vision from beginning 
to end, a vision of evidence. 

First there is the vision of first principles, the sight of those 
primary truths which we liken to the vision of the bodily eye. 
“It is plain as a pike-staff,” we say. Then there is the vision of 
science, a vision of inferences based upon experiment. Finally 
there is the vision of wisdom, that grasp of a large situation which 
appears in its highest perfection in men of genius, in great generals, 
" great statesmen, great poets, great artists. Thus by a synthesis, 
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based upon the Aristotelian theory of habits, does St. Thomas build 
up his theory of intellectual vision. 

By a different method Cardinal Newman arrives at almost 
the same conclusion. His method is the analytic and comparative. 
He takes the phenomena of assent in different spheres of inquiry, 
he observes that men actually arrive at certitude in law, in politics, 
in war, etc., and argues that they can arrive at certitude in the 
same way as regards speculative and religious truth. 

Just as St. Thomas uses the term “ passive intellect” to 
describe something which is merely organic sense, so Newman 
uses the word “sense” to describe something which is strictly 
intellectual. 

That spontaneous act by which a man sums up all available 
evidence and assents to a conclusion which is the result of it, 
Newman calls an operation of the illative sense. It is exactly 
the same operation which St. Thomas calls an act of wisdom, 
except that whereas St. Thomas extends its range to both prac- 
tical and speculative truth, Newman limits it to speculative truth 
alone. 

That Newman and Aquinas, approaching the question from 
such opposite points of view, should be in such _ perfect 
harmony with each other is explained by the fact that 
they both possessed the same identical key. This was the 
Greek word phronesis—that final judgment which is so sponta- 
neous, natural, and quick that it may be likened to the spontaneity 
and quickness of instinct, and may be called, in its perfection, 
the power of intuition. And the Greek word which represents its 
foundation may be taken for an everlasting sign that the opera- 
tion is strictly intellectual, and not a re-action of the organic 
sense. 

Says St. Thomas: 


The power of intellect first of all apprehends something, and 
this act is called “ understanding ;” secondly, however, it takes 
that which it apprehends, and orders it towards knowing or 
doing something else, and this is called “ intention;” whilst, 
however, it is engaged in the inquiry of that which it intends, 
it is called “ excogitation;” but when it examines that which 
it has thought out with other certain truths, it is said to know 
or to be wise. And this is the function of phronesis, or sapientia; 
for it is the function of wisdom to judge.* 

*Summa, p. I., qu. 79, a. 10, ad 3m. 
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Newman writes: 


This power of judging and concluding, when in its perfection, 
I call the Illative Sense, and I shall best illustrate it by referring 
to parallel faculties, which we commonly recognize without dif- 
Anes As regards moral duty, the subject is fully con- 
sidered in the well-known ethical treatises of Aristotle. He calls 
the faculty which guides the mind in matters of conduct by 
the name of phronesis, or judgment. This is the directing, con- 
trolling, and determining principle in such matters, personal and 
social. What it is to be virtuous; how we are to gain the just 
idea and standard of virtue; how we are to approximate in 
practice to our own standard, what is right and wrong in a 
particular case, for the answers in fullness and accuracy to 
these and similar questions the philosopher refers us to no code 
of laws, to no moral treatise, because no science of life, applicable 
to the case of an individual has been or can be written. Such 
is Aristotle’s doctrine, and it is undoubtedly true. An ethical 
system may supply laws, general rules, guiding principles, a 
number of examples, suggestions, landmarks, limitations, cau- 
tions, distinctions, solutions of critical or anxious difficulties; 
but who is to apply them to a particular case? whither can we 
go, except to the living intellect, our own, or another’s ?* 


These quotations have an additional value when we remember 
that Newman did not know the works of Aquinas. From the 
beginning to the end of Newman’s works there is no mention 
of St. Thomas. I am also of the opinion that Newman had not 
read Aristotle’s Metaphysics, else why should he draw his par- 
allel from the Nicomachean Ethics, when the idea he wanted was 
there to his hand in the Metaphysics and already applied to his 
purpose. It was a happy fault on his part, if fault it was, for it 
shows us at once the independence and the harmony of the three 
great minds, Newman, Aquinas, and Aristotle. 

It is to St. Thomas rather that we must look for the more 
complete synthesis. He has one phronesis overruling the totality 
of man’s life, whereas Newman asks for a phronesis for each 
faculty. Once again we find St. Thomas absolutely abreast of 
modern times. 

We may now examine the difference between the doctrine 
of Bergson and that of Newman and Aquinas. The higher intui- 
tion of Bergson is purely organic and sensitive, unintellectual, act- 
ing only in response to its proper object. The higher intuition 

*Grammar of Assent, pp. 353 and 354. 
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and instinct of Newman and Aquinas is strictly intellectual, but 
nevertheless spontaneous, quick and easy, when in its perfection, 
and only called sense or instinct by reason of a certain analogy 
which it bears to them. 

He, therefore, who uses the intuitive method of Newman and 
Aquinas must use his intellect to the utmost of its capacity. All 
its discursive reasoning is gathered up in the form of habit, and 
is summarized for the service of that last ultimate judgment 
which comes as an intuition. Thus the intuition, instead of being 
a blind piece of guess-work, is the total result of the whole of the 
man’s thought. It is an illation characterized by the highest wis- 
dom. 

On the contrary, in the Bergsonian method, the seeker after 
truth begins by maiming his intellect. He is like a man who would 
dig a hole, and begins by smashing his spade. Intuition and in- 
tellect are declared to work in opposite directions, the one aiming 
at life, the other at inert matter. Intuition, according to Bergson, 
is not a special perfection of the intelligence, but a special perfec- 
tion of animal instinct. 

The doctrine of Newman and Aquinas has all the advantages 
which Bergson is striving for, but which he fails to obtain. Both 
Newman and Aquinas are fully in touch with life. Aquinas begins 
with the living ego. Then from the ego he communicates with the 
outside world and receives impressions. These impressions modify 
the ego, and become the material upon which the mind works. 
Hence the axiom found throughout the whole system of St. 
Thomas, that nothing is in the intellect except what has previously 
been in the senses. 

Then, when the mind has obtained the material with which to 
work, there goes on a constant kinetic process. Thought is as 
much a present necessity for the mind as air is for the lungs. 
Hence the composition and division of ideas goes on in one con- 
stant flow. First principles are worked up into knowledge and 
knowledge into wisdom. Wisdom being that vital mobile faculty 
of the mind by which it peers into truth and forms its explications 
and applications. St. Thomas, however, takes this so much for 
granted that it seems hardly worth while for him to emphasize it. 

Newman, on the contrary, is never tired of insisting on the 
need of associating thought with life, or rather of looking upon 
thought as a form of life. Whilst ever insisting on the intellectual 
nature of the illative sense, he deprecates too much introspection 
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and self-analysis. “Introspection of our intellectual operations 
is not the best means of preserving us from intellectual hesitations. 
To meddle with the springs of thought and action is really to 
weaken them.”* 

Hence it is well to let the mind act naturally, not to force 
one element towards the abstract flow of life and another to the 
solids of the outside world; not to confine reflection to subjective 
experience derived from subjective experience, but to use a sub- 
jective experience which is constantly refreshed from the objec- 
tive world. 


Instinctively, even though unconsciously, we are ever institu- 
ting comparisons between the manifold phenomena of the exter- 
nal world as we meet them, criticizing, referring to a standard, 
collecting, analyzing them. ..We apprehend spontaneously, even 
before we set about apprehending, that man is like man, yet 
unlike; and unlike a horse, a tree, a mountain or a monument, 
yet in some, though not the same respects, like each of them. 
And in consequence, as I have said, we are ever grouping and 
discriminating, measuring and sounding, framing cross classes 
and cross divisions, and thereby rising from particulars to 
generals, that is from images to notions.t 


Thus Newman is in complete harmony with the scholastics. 
Bearing this fundamental harmony in mind we can go the whole 
way with him when he shows us his method as a vital process. 
We know now what he means when he says: “ Logic makes but a 
sorry rhetoric with the multitude; first shoot round corners, and you 
may not despair of converting by a syllogism.’ 

And again: “It is the mind that reasons or assents, not a 
diagram on paper.”§ The mind acts according to its own nature, 
that is, it normally keeps the laws of the syllogism, even though, 
through rapidity of action, it does not reflect on them. “It is to 
the living mind that we must look for the means of using correctly 
principles of whatever kind, facts or doctrines, experiences or 
testimonies, true or probable, and of discerning what conclusion 
from these is necessary, suitable, or expedient, when they are taken 
for granted; and this, either by means of a natural gift, or from 
mental formation and practice, and a long familiarity with those 
various starting points.’’|| 

St. Thomas crowns his doctrine by showing how it is directed 


*Grammar of Assent, pp. 216 and 217. tIbid., p. 30. 
tIbid., p. 94. §Ibid., p. 180. IIbid., p. 360. 
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to man’s eternal interests through the special gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. In the natural order man orders his life aright by making 
a fair equipoise between external evidence and subjective appre- 
ciation of the same. He does not shut himself up within himself, 
depending entirely on his own power of self-perfectibility. He 
acknowledges that he is a social animal, and depends very largely 
for his due perfection on the experience and influence of his follow 
beings. 

But if self-perfectibility is a crude fallacy in the natural order, 
much more so is it in the supernatural order where man is destined 
to a life so much beyond his natural powers. Wherefore St. 
Thomas works into his system the revealed truth concerning the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. Corresponding with the three habits of 
mind by which man passes from first principles to highest intuition, 
there are the three divine gifts of understanding, knowledge, and 
wisdom (intellectus, scientia, sapientia). 


Thus, therefore, concerning the truths which are proposed 
to be believed on faith, two things are required on our part. 
First, they must be penetrated and grasped by the intellect; 
and this pertains to the gift of understanding. Secondly, it 
is necessary that man should have a right judgment concerning 
these truths, that he should value his power of clinging to them 
and of shrinking from their denial. Such judgment concerning 
divine things pertains to the gift of wisdom, whilst such judg- 
ment concerning created things pertains to the gift of knowl- 
edge.* 


Thus the highest operations of the intellect become controlled 
and guided by the Holy Spirit. These gifts have their root in 
charity. Hence the greater one’s charity is, so much the keener 
will his insight be into- supernatural truths. 


Now we can discern which is the better method for a sane. 


creative evolution, the method of Bergson or the method of New- 
man and Aquinas. 

Look first at the creations of science. Have they been ac- 
complished by turning away from the intellect and the outside 
world, and by forcing intuition to bear on the flow of the “ now?” 
Columbus sees wood floating on the water and discovers America. 
Stephenson sees the kettle boiling and discovers the steam engine. 
Farman observes a bird flying and makes an aéroplane. Archi- 
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medes jumps into his bath, turns out the water, and discovers the 
law of specific gravity. Is the reason evident? 


Now we clap 
Our hands and cry “ Eureka.” 


Every discovery of any value to mankind has been the result 
of an illation of the intellect based upon sensible experience. Some- 
times the experience has been a short and simple one, but sometimes 
it is a long series of patient experiments. Marconi required long 
trial and continued inference to discover wireless telegraphy. So 
also did Madame Curie for the discovery of radium. And so, 
too, Mendel for the discovery of his laws of inheritance. 

But, it may be argued, these are instances of physical science 
merely. What about the real creations of art? Surely the great- 
est creations of painting have been inspired by a Mother and a 
Child. The most sublime works of sculpture have for their fact 
value a woman or a man. So, too, in music, the very nature of 
which might seem to exclude images. Beethoven, in the depths 
of despair over his manuscript, hears a knock at the door: he 
waits and hears another, and these two knocks provide the theme 
for one of his superb symphonies. Bach takes the letters of his 
name, changes the H into G sharp, and writes one of his classical 
fugues. Palestrina adopts a simple melody from the plain chant, 
and upon that builds up the music of a Mass. All of which points 
to the universal axiom that genius is but an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. 

But pains are just the things which the disciples of Bergson 
will not take. It is so much easier to say: “I believe in so and 
so, not because I can give any reason for it, but because I see it 
intuitively. If the rest of the world fails to see it, that is only 
because the rest of the world has not cultivated the higher sensi- 
tiveness.” 

Hence it is that in the world of art we have those soi-disant 
creators, the Futurists and Post-impressionists. Having thrust 
intellect aside, having destroyed all spatial values, and having 
projected their feeling into the flux of life, they have produced 
exactly that which one would expect them to produce, galleries 
of daubs and smudges. 

Suppose a man imagines himself a superman, beyond good 
and evil, and enunciates principles for which he has no reasonable 
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justification—principles which he sees only by intuition—how are 
we to deal with him? 

Many have done this; and chief amongst them is Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Nietzsche called himself the “ creator of new values ;” 
and his philosophy is the “transvaluation of all values.” He 
retires to the upper regions of the Zugadina, and shuts himself up 
within himself. Gradually his intuitions begin to enlarge. 
“ Christ,” he says, “is the first prophet of transvaluation, whereas, 
I, Nietzsche, am the second prophet continuing the work of Christ. 
I have fulfilled Christ’s work by destroying it.” And so Nietzsche 
feels happy, free, light. He sees himself soaring to an infinite 
height above man; and believes his creative thought can do every- 
thing. “I am not’a man; I am dynamite.” In two years the 
earth will be in convulsive throes. But before this comes to pass 
his friends take pity upon him and place him under lock and key. 

Perhaps the most obnoxious fruit of the Bergsonian philos- 
ophy is the work of M. Georges Sorel, the apostle of the general 
strike. From his quiet little home at Boulogne he sends forth 
effusions calculated to put whole nations into throes. His doctrines 
are only just beginning to make their way into England and 
America, though for some time they have influenced France, Italy, 
Spain, and Switzerland. 

The general strike, or rather the threat of a general strike, is 
the weapon with which he is to renovate society. But this is not to 
- be brought about by intellectual organization, nor yet is it to be 
justified by a reasoned statement as to what will happen afterwards. 
Sorel pours contempt on such a scientific socialist as the English 
organizer, Mr. Sidney Webb. His figures and statistics are indi- 
gestible ; they require much time and trouble to assimilate. 

Patience is not a characteristic virtue of the school of Bergson. 
Therefore Sorel seizes upon this intuitive method as an easy way of 
escaping the intellectual and moral difficulties which the concept of 
the general strike involves. Intuition, he says, is more than knowl- 
edge. If looking inward upon life, you see the general strike 
to be good or necessary, then intellectual analysis of the results 
becomes unnecessary. “ Man has only genius in the measure that 
he does not reflect.” The privilege of our personality is to impose 
itself on the future, and to cut into it without ceasing. Hence our 
intelligence cannot possibly anticipate what is going to happen. 

Such ideas were readily taken up by the French syndicalists. 
Here was a ready-made apology for unchecked liberty to combine, 
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and for a self-determined government heedless of all outward au- 
thority. 

Indeed, Sorel goes farther and distrusts socialist members of 
parliament and labor representation. He prefers the creative evolu- 
tionary methods of street demonstrations, strikes, boycotting, and 
sabotage. For to-day the Marxian doctrine of a materialistic con- 
ception of history is abandoned in favor of the creative evolution 
of Bergson. 

When Sorel is asked what he will have if he rejects both 
intellectualism and materialism, he replies that he will depend on 
creative evolution. The people must revert to primitive states so 
as to get into instinctive and poetic moods. Bergson, he tells us, 
has done away with the rationalists, whilst any organized plan 
for the future is but the idol of politicians. 

Is not the general strike an undivided whole? How can it be 
possible to mark out the various parts of such a catastrophe as the 
transition from Capitalism to Socialism? Is it not a vital indi- 
visible flowing continuum? 

This last instance may serve as a lesson to those members of 
the orthodox camp, and there are many of them, who think that 
metaphysics has no connection with the practical life of the multi- 
tude. The filtering down is usually a process so intricate and so 
long that it is not easily observable. But here the passage is quick, 
requiring the minds of only two men to form a disastrous specula- 
tion to realize it. 

Bergson upsets the concepts of “being” and “ becoming;” 
then Sorel upsets railway-carriages and tram-cars. Bergson says: 
“ Keep your intelligence for the hum-drum things of every-day life, 
_ but use your intuition to evolve new creations.” Sorel replies: 
“Yes, sire, I am doing it, and the Happy Land is coming.” 

Ah, but the essential condition of a happy and prosperous 
community is stability, whereas the essential characteristic of Berg- 
sonian philosophy is instability or change. Therefore, not by this 
method can the Happy Kingdom come. A stable society can only 
be assured when wealth is divided amongst the majority of the 
citizens. But that is just what Syndicalism aims at frustrating. 

Syndicalism, with true instinct, follows the philosophy which 
prescribes everlasting change, not only accidental change, but change 
of essence, change of the thing in itself. Sorel may well say that his 
Happy Land is coming. Perhaps it is. But it is coming in such a 
way that it will be always coming—it never can and never will arrive. 




















THE LAND WHERE DREAMS COME TRUE. 
BY JOSEPH FRANCIS WICKHAM. 


67] HE moon hangs high in full-blown splendor over the 
quiet waters of the Bay of Salerno; and the moon 
beams its welcome to me as I stand near a pillar of 
the pergola of the old Cappuccini monastery. 
Half-way up to heaven I sleep to-night in the hotel- 
convento that clings to the side of the mountain, and over the 
balcony I am watching the wondrous beauty of the moon-hour. 
For this is Amalfi town, the sweetest spot on the Riviera from 
Salerno to Punta di Campanella. 

Soft and low the gentle night breeze is blowing, and there is 
a whispering through the ivy on the long row of columns yonder, 
and the scent of roses on the lattices sweetens the air. Crimson 
geraniums are flowering all around me, and the blooms of amaryllis 
and marjoram weave their garlands at my feet. Down that shel- 
tered collonade orange blossoms are glowing in the radiance of the 
night, and the globes of ripened fruit are hanging like dull-burn- 
ing lanterns in the shadows of the green leaves. Out in the glorious 
bay a white sail of a fisherman glides by, and over there, miles 
away on the darker waters, a tiny shallop sleeps in solitude on the 
breast of the mothering sea. And down the hill below the monas- 
tery the little town is putting out her lights and going to bed. 
A hundred houses cluster upon the hillside, one above another, clam- 
bering for a foothold on the steep slopes, and from among them, 
a silent sentinel, rises the campanile of the cathedral. 

The night throws its witchery about you up here in the old 
monastery, and you feel no wish to break away from the fascina- 
tion of it all. Down on the sands on the shore the filmy ripples are 
sparkling as they gently sift their foamy diamonds in the magic 
of the streaming stars. Once in a while a faint melody is carried 
to you from the bay, the joyous song of the fisher lad in the happy 
toiling of the deep. Looking down beyond the jagged lines of red 
roofs, beyond the campanile, beyond the inns of the town, you 
catch sight of the broad road, white and clear for a little way, 
but soon lost in darkest shadow. That is the path we followed 
all the warm afternoon on our way to this lodging for the night. 
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And back over that long road my thoughts now take me, while 
I stand among the columns of the old convento. 

Fair is the high road that stretches along the bay from Salerno 
to Amalfi; the fairest of any land on earth, so travelers say, and 
fair in very truth I found it. That afternoon we had passed 
through Pompeii, and had pitied that poor city with her broken 
columns and her empty urns and her warped roadways. The 
sun had been beating down in relentless intensity, lava dust had 
mingled with every breath of air, and so it was good to behold the 
sea again at Vietri; the ancient sea, pale blue like a great opal 
lying at our feet. 

The drive to Amalfi lay before us, ten miles of sheerest beauty 
and grandeur and undying charm, following the coast line to the 
end. Nearly all the way the road is hewn out of the towering 
cliffs, sometimes ascending in long inclines until it carries you 
hundreds of feet above the sea. It is a gladsome experience this, 
with the azure gulf below you, and the dizzy summits above point- 
ing their green-clad pinnacles to the sky. At frequent intervals 
the shore curves inward, and the roadway following the fanciful 
windings presents new pictures at every turn. You round an en- 
croachment of the bay, and across the now intervening waters you 
behold in fullest vision, with all its idyllic charm, a town you have 
seen but imperfectly before. 

At Vietri you can look over upon Salerno, the little city by the 
water’s edge, resting at the foot of fairy cascades of mountain 
ranges. And as you roll along with unbroken view of its red 
roofs and ivory walls glittering in the afternoon light, you remem-. 
ber that over there sleeps Gregory the Seventh, the great Hilde- 
brand, who loved justice and hated iniquity, and so died in exile. 
Many another diminutive city offers you from time to time its 
enchantment of memories of gallant men and good. You pass also 
through several hamlets on the high road to Amalfi, homes of 
fishermen who love the sea; happy villages nestling in rocky glens, 
each with its own mark of distinctive personality, but everyone 
with its little beach of gray sand, and many a cream and crimson 
house to brighten the landscape. You will see rising up amid the 
olive trees above your magnificent drive the graceful outlines of 
a large villa looking out in placid joy on the clear water. And 
the air you breathe, as you behold the lofty hills on your right smil- 
ing upon the blue water, is filled with the fragrance of myrtle and 
cistus and gay coronilla. 
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On those heights, and not rarely on the foothills below you, 
orange trees in uncounted numbers bear their golden fruit, some- 
times at some little distance from the road, sometimes hanging their 
rich yellow ornaments temptingly within reach of your fingers. 
Like Yuletide trees they look, these sunlit orange groves, with 
their full-colored toys fastened here and there in the unstudied 
harmony of nature. And lemon trees, too, are on the descending 
hillsides to your left, long rows of them, their paler fruit so many 
candles in the shade beneath their branches. When the breeze 
comes over the mountain tops or gently blows in from the sea, it 
seems as if all the blooms of a thousand summers have mingled 
their sweetness together to greet you in a perfume of delight. 

But onward stretches the road. You can see vine-covered ter- 
races hundreds of feet above you, where a loving toil has stolen a 
level plot from a precipitous hill, and down on a rocky islet the 
gaunt towers of a roofless castle watching in dreams of five hun- 
dred years. You have leisure to see visions on this long drive, 
and you will allow your mind to wander to earlier days when 
' Amalfi, the town at your journey’s end, was a powerful city 
republic, and sent her ships to all the ports of the traveled seas. 

It was such a backward drifting our thoughts were taking, 
when our reveries were sweetly broken by the chiming of a bell 
in a nearby church, telling the Angelus hour. The pealing hung 
tremulous on the summer air and glided softly into our souls, 
graciously blending with the sea and the sky and the voice of the 
fragrant earth. And after a little the sun no longer shone upon 
the sea; the long shadows had reached across the waters, and the 
day was done. 

Down in the bay a fisherman was furling his white sail and 
tacking landward. But another little boat was putting out from the 
shore, and would remain all night to fulfill the everlasting persever- 
ance of the toilers of the sea. : 

The half-light had come suddenly. Along the way the red 
lamps were beginning to glimmer in the little shrines of our Lady 
that are set into the house-walls; and the Madonna, amid the blos- 
soms that some knightly hand had placed at her feet, was smiling 
down kindly upon those who went by. More than once we passed 
under green-festooned arches, with floating streamers attached, of 
blue and crimson. For the morrow was to be a day of days— 
SS. Pietro e Paolo—and all the land would be in festa. 

During the afternoon we had observed the pale figure of the 
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moon resting against the blue, and now when night was come it 
burst out in all the splendor of its summer glory. Never since time 
began, I think, was the moon lovelier than on this June night. 
Full in our faces it was beaming, and then it was on our left keeping 
pace with our chariot wheels, while less often the light came over 
our shoulders and cast strange, fantastic shadows on the smooth 
roadway in front. And all the time it mirrored itself upon the Bay 
of Salerno, throwing a long full ribbon of fire across the quivering 
water. A painter might have deftly drawn his brush across the 
bay, so steadily did that stream of color remain trembling upon the 
surface of the sea. Once a little sailboat crossed from the shad- 
owed zone through the lane of light. For a moment it was sil- 


 houetted in brilliant lines, but the passage was soon over, and it 


receded into the dimness of the distance. 

About eight o’clock we jingled through the towns of Majori 
and Minori. The lights were aglow in the little cities, and the day’s 
work over, the people were enjoying the cool of the evening. But 
at one open door we could see an old, wrinkled cobbler stealing 
an hour from the night in hammering the final pegs in a few pairs 
of stout boots which lay in a little heap by his feet, while his happy- 
faced daughter held an interested bambino. For the cottage doors 
were open to the night and the moon and the soft crooning of the 
sea, and we caught glimpses of many a Rembrandt grouping as we 
drove past. From out an ivy-bordered window down the pathway 
were wafted in feminine voice the strains of “’A Frangesa,” and 
farther on, born of the heart of a violin, the dulcet notes of ‘“‘ Tacea 
la notte placida” from Verdi’s opera were wooing the listening 
night. At Atrani the boats were all drawn up on the beach, and 
close beside them the fishermen were smoking their pipes. 

We rounded the point just beyond Atrani, and we were home 
at last. There in a ravine between the hills lay Amalfi, wrapped 
in moonlight and shadow, with countless houses huddled in pic- 
turesque alignment on the sea sands, and the others clinging like 
swallows’ nests to the bold cliffs. The long beach glistened greet- 
ingly on our left as we passed the cathedral, and the lights dotting 
the hillside cottages beamed a welcome to the sheltering hospitality 
of the city. And high over them all, two hundred and fifty feet 
above the silvered water’s edge, stretched the long porticoes of the 
Cappuccini convent. 

This was the drive to Amalfi, and this was Amalfi by night. 
And when you have trudged up those multitudinous steps of the 
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winding vaulted staircase after the long, happy ride, you will wish 
to linger an hour about the pensive pergolas, or in subdued emotion 
watch from your casement window the exquisite radiance of the 
moon flooding the hill, and the low beach and the peaceful deep 
of the surgeless sea. 

-But in your contemplation of all this beauty, you cannot 
help thinking of the other Amalfi that lies in unceasing slumber, the 
Amalfi you were wondering about back on the road in the afternoon 
before the church bells began to peal, the old Amalfi that offers you 
this little city as a flowery token of her ancient grandeur. Amalfi 
of to-day is a tiny city of five thousand people, who live in quiet 
seclusion by the sea, who fish in the bay, and carry on a small fruit 
trade for their livelihood. 

But the ocean that breaks in on the shore can tell the story of 
the old Amalfi, the stout principality that held the naval sway of the 
Mediterranean and lorded it in commerce over Pisa and Genoa. 
From the ninth to the twelfth century Amalfi held her head high 
in supremacy, and her maritime laws governed Mediterranean 
waters. Colonies she had in Asia and Africa, and rich tribute 
they lent her. Many a foe her galleys defeated, countless times 
her rocky glen echoed the shouts of victory from the battle storm 
beyond the harbor. They had a doge in Amalfi, and palaces of 
senators, and council halls, and many a noble building fit for civic 
lordship. More than once her streets rang with the hymns of 
Crusaders as they marched down to take ship for the rescue of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Hospitals there were in far Jerusalem that flung 
the banner of Amalfi; the splendid order of the Knights of Saint 
John was born of her creation. And the culture of Athens and 
of Rome and of the early Christian centuries never ceased to 
bloom under the cherishing protection of a goodly fellowship of 
quiet scholars. 

Alas, poor Amalfi! You now nestle there amid the hills hang- 
ing over the little cove, a picturesque scene for the artist’s brush, 
a theme for the poet’s rhyme. Can your fishing boats feel the 
flush of victory; does Pisa respect your senate decrees? Your 
palaces are gone, your fleets are scattered, your greatness is only a 
memory. Where are those flowers of yester-year; where is the 
glory that was Amalfi? Where is the symbol that tells the story 
of fifty thousand free burghers? 

Pisa finally destroyed her naval supremacy, but to find the 
humbled city we must look beneath the sea. For there does most of 
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her territory now lie, sunk by an earthquake in 1343. Somewhere 
under the shifting sands of the ocean floor lie docks and arsenals 
and forts. Houses that men lived in are now buried in a grave of 
sea-swept pebbles. The long beach that connected Amalfi with 
Atrani has not been seen for well-nigh six centuries, and now a 
jutting mountain cliff divides the friendship of the two cities. 
Thus did her glory wither; the strategy of man and the might of 
nature were too much for the proud republic. Saddened and 
crushed, her youth-time gone, she now joined the ranks of the 
things that have been. But the sunny memories of the great com- 
monwealth still live in the tiny city; she does not forget the ambi- 
tions she once achieved, as she rests there serenely against the hills. 

The morrow morning we were awakened by the call of the 
campanile bells. Looking down from the window of my cell, I 
could see the people gathering, twos and threes and half dozens, and 
slowly walking toward the Piazza di Si Sant’ Andrea. But for my 
orisons I went not down to the cathedral. This morning a priest 
from the far country was saying Mass in the chapel of the monas- 
tery. So thither I went, and somehow I felt nearer to God than 
ever before in all my years. 

Down the long staircase, white in the morning light, you make 
your way to the level roadway, and here you retrace your path of 
last night for a few hundred yards to visit the cathedral. The 
bell-tower, standing beside, is a striking sight in the daytime, the 
green and yellow tile work glittering strangely as the sunlight falls 
upon it. The cathedral itself, Lombard-Norman in architecture, 
has a fine setting on its high-built terrace above the piazza, and is 
one of the few reminders of Amalfi’s former splendor. For almost 
nine centuries have the beautiful bronze doors swung across the 
portals. Wrought in Constantinople, they bear witness to the olden 
intercourse with the Byzantine city on the Bosphorus. Down in 
the crypt of the church repose the bones of Saint Andrew, brought 
here in the thirteenth century, the revered relics of the Saint who 
lends his name to the honor of the old minster. 

It is a good twenty miles from Amalfi to Sorrento over the 
road that begins back at Salerno. Like the leagues behind, this 
stretch, too, is ofttimes hewn through the rock along the cliffs, and 
it skirts the sea for half the way. Sometimes it is carried over 
ravines by viaducts high above the sea level, affording you beautiful 
views of pleasant waters tumbling over large boulders, and of 
pretty cascades dropping their white-foamed burdens into the cool 
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shadows of some deep pool. The coast is a succession of little 
coves and bays, where the ocean has crept up and found a nesting 
place and felt at home. Forever the sea is all-loveliness, wide, 
unlimited expanses of water, dissolving in imperceptible gradation 
of color from dark turquoise to the palest sapphire, with a rich . 
emerald tint where the waters lap a steep rocky crag. For miles 
and miles you can watch it in the clear sun, until far, far away 
it merges with the unclouded heaven out on the Mediterranean 
horizon. 

Between Amalfi and Sorrento there is no fairer sight than the 
lovely village of Positano. Set high on a rounded hillside, amid tall 
trees and moss-grown precipices and blossoming shrubs, it looks 
forth upon the Salernian bay. Exquisitely dainty it must appear 
at night to one approaching by sea from Sorrento, when the lights 
from the southern windows twinkle and beam like fireflies gathered 
in full assemblage. But no less an idyl was it in the June noontide 
when we looked down upon the little city from the veranda of our 
hotel. A fantasy in brown and pink and white it was, trembling 
on the steep slope. Half-way down the valley the graceful lines 
of a campanile rose heavenward. On the shore an old watch 
tower told the ancient fear of corsairs from the Levant. Those 
were the days when Positano enjoyed the friendship of Amalfi’s 
fleet. When the bell in the tower tolled out its message of warn- 
ing, and the signal was relayed through many a dreaded pealing 
along the coast, the good ships that lingered ten miles up the bay 
spread their white wings and bore down on the despoilers of the 
little city. And they fought the fight to victory, and ended the 
plunder cruise. Many a watch tower shows its ruins on the rugged 
cliffs from Salerno to Positano, but the bells are silent as a tide- 
less sea. 

Positano is the last of the cities on the water, for the road now 
bears landward across the peninsula toward Sorrento ten miles 
away. The shimmering Bay of Salerno we now left behind us, 
the waters of enchantment, with the Odyssean islands of sirenic 
lure dimly visible out in the shining distance. For some time the 
road ascends the verdant hills and then drops downward toward 
Meta, where near the church of Santa Maria del Lauro, Amalfi’s 
wondrous road links its sinuous length to the Cornice drive from 
Castellammare. Over the ravine by the Ponte Maggiore we con- 
tinued past several small towns that were watching the long after- 


noon wear itself away. 
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Sorrento was close by now, and we were approaching it 
through streets walled high on either side, and swooning with the 
intoxication of billowy blossoms from many fair gardens beyond. 
‘At one sunny corner hung overladen bushes of pink roses, swaying 
when the breeze stirred, and dropping their perfumed petals on the 
roadside; and the blithe scent of acacia mingled with the fragrance 
of rosemary, and filled the afternoon heavy with summer. Along 
happy ways like this we drove, our senses lulled by the flowery odor, 
until we reached the courtyard of the Tramontano. 

It was the sunset hour, that kindly time when day is becoming 
a memory and falling into the chronicles of departed joys, when 
evening is beginning to open her fairy doors. Sunsets are beauteous 
always and everywhere, but I doubt if earth will give you a more 
wonderful effect than at Sorrento. Our windows faced the west, 
with balconies hanging almost two hundred feet over the Vesuvian 
bay. Away across the clear waters, leagues distant in the western 
seas, rested the sun, a huge disk of virgin gold hanging in all the 
glory of centuries of sunsets commingling in supreme friendship. 
When the world was young, AZneas saw that Mediterranean sun, 
and the lotus eaters, and the faithless Helen on the topless towers of 
Ilium ; and in all the years after every dweller by the sea has watched 
the day-star sink into the water with all its golden splendor dis- 
solving in the lonely places of the deep. The sun gradually lowered 
itself once more, leaving behind a trail of glory over which angels’ 
wings might float, or the voices of the unseen stars might travel in 
trembling melody. The purple of the hillside vines dyed the pillars 
of cloud, and all the roses of old Pestum were strewn over the 
aérial mountains in rich pink and yellow and red; and the sky was 
aflame with color from Naples to the edge of the world. 

But the twilight gathers none too slowly in Sorrento, and the 
little waves that you may have seen a while ago bubbling in beads of 
gold and pearl and coral have lost their lustre. 

And now, perhaps, you will wander out beneath the palm trees 
and try to believe, as some others do, that Ulysses really did found 
Sorrento, and erected that temple of Minerva which to-day lies in 
ruins with its sister fanes of Venus and Ceres. Nobody knows, but 
of this you are sure,'that in nearer antiquity, probably some time 
after Sorrento became Rome’s ally three centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, the city was a favorite dwelling-place of Roman wealth 
and fashion, a boon spot to escape the heat of the palaces near the 
Tiber. And it is a matter of history, too, that Hannibal captured 
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Sorrento in the second conflict between Rome and the Phoenician 
rival on the African Shores. 

You know also that when Rome was imperial, and peace and 
‘Augustus were supreme, a colony was sent out to make a home in 
this gracious clime; and that not long after, before the first century 
had closed, the message of Christianity was preached, and the people 
exhorted to abandon false gods and shrines unholy. Very strong 
the town grew in the passing of time, and valiant her defenders. 
In the seventh century Rudolfo, the Duke of Benevento, laid siege 
to her walls, but to no purpose. And so Sorrento lived on, now a 
Byzantine dependency, but with much of self-government and free- 
dom of action. In her annals is recorded a naval victory over 
‘Amalfi near the end of the ninth century. One hundred and fifty 
years followed before the city tasted the humiliation of defeat 
at the hands of the Duke of Salerno, a prelude to her bowing with 
her conqueror to Norman dominion in the near by and by. Of 
the achievements of her later life little is known, for when Pialy 
Pasha led his Turkish pirates into Sorrento in 1588 to plunder 
and burn, her archives did not escape the torch of the ruthless 
victors. 

No one who has not visited the city can imagine the charm of 
the night at Sorrento. Perhaps the keenest interest centres about 
the large hotels where the tarantella is danced, and the melody of 
southern song fills the air with joy and gladness. A beautiful 
picture the Tramontano presents. There is a spacious courtyard 
in front, enclosed on three sides by the verandas of the inn, and 
shut in on the other side by luxuriant bushes of roses and tall 
palm trees. Hundreds of glowing lamps make the courtyard bright 
as day; and on this illuminated square the singers and dancers are 
ranged, decked in the gay dress that once made Italy even more 
colorful than it is to-day. 

From the verandas and the high balconies above, the faces of 
men and women from over the wide ocean are smiling in happiness 
as they watch the dance pass through its volutions. And with the 
air all a-tremble in currents of melodious wafting, the facile har- 
mony of Italian song glides refreshingly into your soul. The 
singers and dancers themselves seem altogether tireless, and their 
black eyes snap and sparkle in delicious sympathy as the full chorus 
rings out clear and tuneful into the charming Sorrentine night. 
And in your watching across the court, if your eyes wander beyond 
the dancers and the lamps and the fringe of delighted gazers, your 
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imagination may play you pretty illusions, and you may just once 
fancy the sweet singer of the swan-song of the Renaissance stand- 
ing in a fragrant corner of the garden. For well may Tasso be 
pardoned for wishing to return to his birthplace to look for a brief 
moment upon all this life and color and whole-souled gayety. 

Sorrento is, in very truth, a place for ghosts to tread in silence, 
and a place for mortal hearts to dream old dreams and love old loves, 
and call to mind the old gentleness and kindly deeds of well-cher- 
ished friends. It is a bower where one may wisely linger, and for- 
get the tiny worries and the great, and heal the old-time wounds 
of care, and in the blithe fountains of perennial gladness renew 
the loving freshness of youth. Among the odors of full-petaled 
lemon flowers Sorrento asks you to cull the sweetness of to-day, or 
by her shattered pagan temples to remember her long-ago child- 
hood. She asks you to visit the villa Browning loved, or look 
where Crawford wove his hundred romances of every land. In 
trustful pleading she bids you watch the moon in full-orbed splen- 
dor overflow the summer world, or listen to the little waves kissing 
the yellow sands of the Marina, or look for morning suns to rise 
above the brim of emerald tree tops and work aureate patines on 
the good brown earth. She invites you, too, to climb the lofty 
hills that look down upon the piazza, and from the Deserto-Con- 
vento survey her two bays meeting beyond Punta di Campanella 
or view the jewel isle of Capri basking in the over-blue seas. 

Sorrento is a ballade of roses, but no Villon could tune his 
soul to anything so perfect. It is the final word in all the beauty 
of the sunlit southland, the softest and tenderest rhythm in all 
Italy’s book of song. A long time ago, before the world had lost 
its youth and the gardens of paradise had been shorn of their 
verdure, there were rivals to this city looking upon the bay, but now 
there is but one spot of loveliness increasing, never another such 
without the white walls of heaven. 

If Spenser is the poet’s own poet, Sorrento is nothing if not 


’ the poet’s own home. You will feel the enchantment of Como’s 


hills and the gentle spell of Fiesole, but you leave your heart in 
bella Sorrento, a hostage to happiness, and expect one day when 
next you fare forth under the wander thrall to go back and join 
it in affectionate surrender. 

It was a fair Sunday morning that we departed after attend- 
ing Mass in the chapel of the inn. A lift took us down to the little 
wharf, and a rowboat carried us over the water to where the 
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steamer for Naples stood by, waiting its complement of passengers. 
Standing on the deck we gazed back at the high-flung cliffs, with 
their clustering inns in thick bordering confusion, where Roman 
villas once looked out to sea; at the Marina where the little children 
with dark, lucent eyes were waving their tiny hands in sweet fare- 
well; at the friendly mountains in the distance with the thinnest of 
blue veils on their summits. And as the waters lengthened between 
us and Sorrento, gentle Sorrento, smiling in peace and joy and 
blushing loveliness, we remembered the precious roses swaying in 
the tranquil gardens, and the winds blowing over the orange blos- 
soms, and all the songs the dear city had sung to us out of the 
warmth and riches of her heart. And the plaintive melodies 
chanted by the Neapolitan singers, as we sailed over the bay, re- 
echoed the soft murmuring her receding beauty was whispering 
in our grateful souls. 





ETERNAL SEQUENCE. 


BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 


A FOAM-LIT chain of emerald surges flies 
Adown the sands, persistent as the flight 
Of days and hours. Like these, its tidal might 

In varied moods and shining color hies 

On, ever on! With fascinated eyes 
We watch its chase eternal in the light 
Of blazing suns, in broad moon-glories white 

Or tempest-blackened beneath leaden skies. 


O days and hours! E’en thus we watch you run 
Along Earth’s beach from early morn till dark— 
Then, on again, undeviating still, 
To wondrous shores of strange new life begun, 
Of moonlit flowers unfading, like its spark, 
And Resurrection’s vast eternal thrill. 








THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF ALCOHOL. 


BY FRANK O'HARA, PH.D. 


Fae LE world is too much with us,” the poet sings. “ Late 
yi] and soon, getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers. Little we see in nature that is ours; we 
have given our hearts away.” In plain prose the 
EX s——S} poet means that we go to so much trouble heaping 
up the material things which serve us for food and drink and 
clothing and shelter and ornament, and then spend so much time 
in the enjoyment of these things, that we are compelled to neglect 
the intellectual and spiritual and esthetic sides of our natures. 
Do we as a nation live too well in a material sense for our highest 
good? Ought we, as a nation, cultivate plainer living and higher 
thinking? Finally, is there any reason for the expectation that 
plainer living will be accompanied by higher thinking? These 
are all questions of vital importance, but they lie outside the field 
of this investigation. 

The interest of the economist in the poet’s dictum is essentially 
this: accepting the present standard of living as approximately a 
correct one, do we attain to that standard in a reasonably economical 
way, or do we lay waste our powers in getting and spending? 
There can be no doubt that we do not economize in our getting and 
spending. We do not get what we get in such a way as to require 
a minimum of effort, and we do not spend what we spend in such 
a way as to give us a maximum of satisfaction. In other words, 
our production of wealth is wasteful. By better planning, we 
could shorten our working day without lessening the product of 
our work. Our consumption of wealth is wasteful. By wiser 
‘ expenditures there is room for a very considerable increase in 
satisfactions of wants to be obtained from the present supply of 
wealth. 

It is the purpose of this paper to call attention to a single 
phase of this broad problem of economy, and to show the relation 
between alcohol and the waste involved in our getting and spend- 
ing; in a word, to call attention to the political economy of alcohol. 
Now, the political economy of alcohol is not the chemistry of 
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alcohol, and it is not the physiology of alcohol, and it is not the 
ethics of alcohol. 

Alcohol when mixed with water is freely oxidized. This fact 
is of some interest to the chemist, but it concerns the economist only 
indirectly ; it concerns him only in so far as it affects man’s wealth 
relations. There are persons who assert that in extremely small 
doses alcohol may act as a food for man. This alleged fact claims 
the attention of the physiologist. If men, as a matter of fact, seldom 
partake of alcohol in these minute quantities, this particular fact 
has little relation to the problems of wealth, and can not make 
demand upon the economist’s time. If the effect of the free use 
of alcohol is to blunt the moral sense of the user, that is a problem 
mainly for the moralist, and some economists hold that it is of 
interest to them only in so far as effects are produced in the fields 
of the production and of the distribution and of the consumption 
of wealth. But if the individual drinker, or a nation of drinkers, 
finds that it requires more effort to make a living, or that the 
living made is less satisfying because of the use of alcohol, that is 
primarily a problem of political economy. 

Let us examine the relation of alcohol to the business of get- 
ting a living. In order that we may live, goods must be produced. 
In our present organization of industry they must be divided among 
those who are to consume them, and finally they must be consumed. 
Now, alcohol is related closely to each of these three sets of activi- 
ties—to the production of wealth, to the distribution of wealth, 
and to the consumption of wealth. 

First, let us consider the part which alcohol plays in the pro- 
duction of wealth. The relation of alcohol to the production of 
wealth is a twofold one. In the first place, alcohol—itself a product 
of industry—requires in its production the expenditure of labor 
power and capital power and land power and business management. 
Thus the production of alcohol represents effort that might be em- 
ployed in other directions. Instead of employing land and labor 
and capital and business management to manufacture beer and 
whiskey and wine, an equivalent amount of land and labor and 
capital and enterprise might be employed in producing bread and 
beef and clothing and houses. 

In the second place, it may be shown that the use of alcohol 
renders the workers less efficient producers than they would be 
without its use. There is a shortage, then, in the production of 
the necessaries of life because, on the one hand, the production 
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alcohol, and it is not the physiology of alcohol, and it is not the 
ethics of alcohol. 

Alcohol when mixed with water is freely oxidized. This fact 
is of some interest to the chemist, but it concerns the economist only 
indirectly ; it concerns him only in so far as it affects man’s wealth 
relations. There are persons who assert that in extremely small 
doses alcohol may act as a food for man. This alleged fact claims 
the attention of the physiologist. If men, as a matter of fact, seldom 
partake of alcohol in these minute quantities, this particular fact 
has little relation to the problems of wealth, and can not make 
demand upon the economist’s time. If the effect of the free use 
of alcohol is to blunt the moral sense of the user, that is a problem 
mainly for the moralist, and some economists hold that it is of 
interest to them only in so far as effects are produced in the fields 
of the production and of the distribution and of the consumption 
of wealth. But if the individual drinker, or a nation of drinkers, 
finds that it requires more effort to make a living, or that the 
living made is less satisfying because of the use of alcohol, that is 
primarily a problem of political economy. 

Let us examine the relation of alcohol to the business of get- 
ting a living. In order that we may live, goods must be produced. 
In our present organization of industry they must be divided among 
those who are to consume them, and finally they must be consumed. 
Now, alcohol is related closely to each of these three sets of activi- 
ties—to the production of wealth, to the distribution of wealth, 
and to the consumption of wealth. 

First, let us consider the part which alcohol plays in the pro- 
duction of wealth. The relation of alcohol to the production of 
wealth is a twofold one. In the first place, alcohol—itself a product 
of industry—requires in its production the expenditure of labor 
power and capital power and land power and business management. 
Thus the production of alcohol represents effort that might be em- 
ployed in other directions. Instead of employing land and labor 
and capital and business management to manufacture beer and 
whiskey and wine, an equivalent amount of land and labor and 
capital and enterprise might be employed in producing bread and 
beef and clothing and houses. 

In the second place, it may be shown that the use of alcohol 
renders the workers less efficient producers than they would be 
without its use. There is a shortage, then, in the production of 
the necessaries of life because, on the one hand, the production 
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of the necessaries has had to give place to the production of the 
not-necessaries, and, on the other hand, because the producers have 
been made inefficient or entirely unproductive through the use of 
some of these not-necessaries. Lest any reader might think that 
although alcohol has disastrous effects upon a few individuals, it is 
of little consequence in the economy of the nation as a whole, a few 
figures to show the extent to which it is used may not be out of place. 


I. 


Distilled spirits, wines, and malt liquors consumed in the 


United States in 1911. 
Gals. per capita. 


ee 138,585,089 proof gals. 1.46 

DG ocx iais ws bahehescaees 63,859,232 gals. 67 

ee ee ee 2 1,966,911,744 gals. 20.66 

aa eee 2,169,356,605 gals. 22.79 
II. 


Consumption per capita. 
Distilled spirits Wines— Malt liquors— All liquors and 





Year. —proof gallons. gallons. gallons. wines—gallons. 
1850 2.24 0.27 1.58 4.08 
1860 2.86 0.34 3.22 6.43 
1870 2.07 0.32 5.31 7.70 
1880 1.39 0.47 6.93 8.79 
1890 1.34 0.48 11.38 13.21 
1900 1.28 0.39 16.09 17.76 
1910 1.42 0.65 19.79 21.86 
IQII 1.46 0.67 20.66 22.79 
ITT. 
Some comparative costs and values. 
Percentages. 

ee $1,833,643,525.00 
Public revenue from liquor business...... 300,000,000.00 
SERRE Ms REGAN Su Oss Shs keanise nase sssveade $1,533,643,525.00 100 
SUC END AUN So cs incu sblekocacse dn 1,346,848,636.66 87 
Value of all cattle in United States........ 1,484,889,647.00 06 
Value of all swine in United States...... 398,002,878.00 25 
Value of products of all. wholesale slaugh- 

tering and meat packing establishments, 1,370,568,000.00 89 
Annual value of products of all flour and 

grist mills in United States............ 883,584,000.00 57 
Panama Canal when completed.......... 375,000,000.00 24 


The thirty-seven battleships of the United 
Sa a eee heehee 204,329,000.00 13 
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As is shown in the first table, during the last fiscal year the 
American people drank a total of more than two billion gallons of 
alcoholic beverages, or nearly twenty-three gallons for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. The second table, giving 
the per capita drink consumption for each decennial year since 
1850, shows that that consumption has increased more rapidly 
than our population. In recent years this increase has taken place 
in the consumption of the more deadly distilled spirits, as well as in 
the less deadly wines and malt liquors. The third table compares 
the cost of alcoholic liquors with other large values. Representing 
the net drink cost at 100, the last column shows the percentages 
of this amount represented by the other values in the table. For 
example, we could construct a Panama Canal every three months 
with the money wasted upon alcoholic drink. 

This illustrates well the planlessness of our production. We 
waste all this effort in producing alcohol, and pour it into our 
mouths to steal away our brains, and at the same time there are 
thousands and thousands of little children dying for the want of 
food and adequate shelter. It is almost incredible; but we are 
blunted to the situation, and have accepted it as a matter of course. 
True, it is not an easy thing to prevent the manufacture of alcohol 
and other similar luxuries, until starvation shall have been abolished 
from this cultured and Christian nation. Perhaps it is not even 
a possible thing. But certainly our system of producing and dis- 
tributing wealth is not a rational one if we allow human beings 
to starve and freeze through no fault of their own, while we employ 
a force which might have been devoted towards making these priva- 
tions unnecessary, in producing things which are on the whole 
decidedly harmful. 

We suffer loss through the production of alcohol not only in 
that we use in its production forces which might better be spent 
in the production of other things, but also in that the use of alcohol 
lowers the efficiency of our producers. There was a time when it 
was believed that the production of wealth was stimulated through 
the use of intoxicating drinks. In an earlier day it was customary 
on farms to distribute liquor to the field hands in harvest time, 
in order to increase their daily amount of work. There was a 
general prejudice in favor of the custom, and it was believed that 
better results could be secured by conforming to it. It is not so 
long ago since it was usual for traveling salesmen to indulge freely, 
and to treat their customers freely with intoxicants in order to 
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increase their sales. Both practices have largely died out, primarily 
because people have come to realize that the earlier methods were 
not profitable. Farmers have ceased to furnish their hired men 
with liquor; not purely on moral grounds. If it were generally 
believed to-day that harvest hands would produce more economically 
when provided with alcohol, the farmer would not be able to resist 
the temptation to supply the drug. He does not do so because the 
workman produces better results without it. 

With competition as keen and methods as unscrupulous as 
they often are in the business world of to-day, it is not purely 
on moral grounds that traveling men are discontinuing their former 
methods of treating, and have begun to be a sober class of men, 
but because it has been found more profitable to do so. The 
non-drinker can be depended upon to do a higher class of work 
than the man who is in a semi-intoxicated condition during working 
hours, or than the man who drinks moderately, and confines his 
drinking to the time when he is off duty. 

A few years ago, the Federal Bureau of Labor undertook an 
investigation to find out the attitude of employers towards the use 
of intoxicating liquors by employees. Employers were asked if, 
in employing new men, they were accustomed to give consideration 
to the use of intoxicating liquors. Out of nearly seven thousand 
employers answering this inquiry, more than one-half reported 
that they required in certain occupations, and under certain circum- 
stances, that employees should not use intoxicating liquors. Many 
different reasons were given by the employers for the requirement, 
of which the most frequently recurring were, “ Because of respon- 
sibility of position, and to make good example for other employees,” 
and “ to guard against accidents.” Other reasons were, “ To guard 
against inefficiency and poor work,” and “to guard against irreg- 
ularity in time, and because of unreliability of drinking men.” 

In recent years the tendency on the part of employers to 
discourage the use of alcohol by their employees has been growing 
rapidly. In the daily papers we frequently come upon such news 
items as the following: “‘ New York, July 29th. As a result of 
an investigation conducted by the management of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western Railroad following the recent disastrous 
wreck at Corning, New York, an order was issued to-day to the 
employees of the transportation service forbidding the use of intoxi- 
cants, either while on or off duty.” The following advertisement 
recently published in the want columns of a Minneapolis paper, fur- 
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nishes an extreme and a slightly humorous illustration of the point: 
“ Bartender wanted. Must be sober. No boozer need apply.” 

This testimony goes to show that the interests of production 
suffer through the use of alcohol by the producers. We must, 
therefore, charge up against alcohol not only the effort which is 
actually put into the production of intoxicating liquors, but also 
the loss in production which is sustained through the fact that the 
laborers who have drunk these millions of dollars worth of alcohol 
now produce less efficiently than they would have produced if they 
had been total abstainers. Where the intoxicated workman puts 
his hand in a planer and loses an arm, or falls from a train and has 
his legs cut off by the car wheels, or kills himself by falling from 
a scaffold, we must debit the account of alcohol with the fact that 
such men have not succeeded in producing during the course of their 
lives the normal amount of wealth. Then again, where men have 
been unable to do as full a day’s work as they might have done 
had they not been addicted to strong drink, we may charge up the 
difference in their productivity to alcohol. Where the lives of 
workers have been shortened, or where men have been incapacitated 
for work at a comparatively early age through the use of liquor, 
the loss in production should be charged to alcohol. Where families 
have been broken up through the use of liquor, and where children 
have been brought up under conditions which have made them less 
than normally productive citizens, the loss in production can fairly 
be ascribed to liquor. Where men and women are confined in 
jails and in insane asylums because of their addiction to strong 
drink, the lack of their productivity is justly placed to the account 
of alcohol. - 

When we consider all of these matters together, when we think 
of all the bread and all the beef and all the clothing and all the 
houses which could be produced if all the energies which are now 
devoted to the production of alcoholic drinks were devoted to the 
production of bread and beef and clothing and houses, and all that 
could be produced if the world’s workers had not been rendered 
inefficient or had not been destroyed through the use of strong 
drink, we cannot fail to see how large and how sinister alcohol 
looms in the problem of the production of wealth. 

We have now arrived at the second stage of our investigation— 
the study of the place of liquor in the distribution of wealth. The 
distribution of wealth is concerned with the manner in which the 
wealth which has been produced is finally shared among those who 
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are to consume it. The traditional shares recognized by the econo- 
mist are wages and profits and rent and interest. Wages and profits 
go to the laborers and to the enterprisers as a reward for the 
exertion of their efforts. Interest and rent go to the capitalists 
and to the land owners in exchange for the use of their property. 
Of course land owners are sometimes laborers, and receive wages as 
well as rent, and capitalists are often enterprisers receiving profits 
as well as interest; and so it is impossible to divide people into four 
distinct classes, accordingly as their incomes are derived from one 
or another of these four shares. It will, however, be readily 
admitted that in a rough way, and for practical purposes, society 
may be divided into two classes on the basis of the receipt of income 
from the possession of property, or from sources other than the 
possession of property. 

Taking the two extremes of the scale, it may be said that the 
rich derive their incomes from the possession of property, and that 
the poor derive their incomes from other sources, of which the most 
important is wages. Moreover, the children of the rich inherit 
property accumulated through the means of property, while the 
children of the poor inherit poverty and live for the most part from 
wages. Thus the unequal distribution of wealth tends to perpet- 
uate itself; “ for he that hath to him shall be given and he shall 
abound; but he that hath not from him shall be taken away that 
also which he hath.” 

Now any man with a little ability and industry can succeed in 
getting possession of income-bearing property, and thus starting 
himself on the road to wealth, or at least away from the road to 
poverty ; but other things being equal, the chances are that in most 
lines of endeavor the ability and industry of the man who uses 
liquor to excess will be less than the ability and industry of the 
non-user of alcohol. Thus the alcohol user is handicapped in 
the start for a fortune. “Late and soon, getting and spending 
we lay waste our powers,” the poet says. Perhaps the greatest 
handicap to the alcohol user is on the side of spending. 

Our friend Micawber is authority for the statement that a man 
with an income of twenty pounds a year will ultimately reach 
poverty if he spends six pence a year more than twenty pounds, and 
opulence if he spends six pence a year less. Other things equal, 
the man who uses alcohol to excess is likely to be the man who lives 
in the present rather than in the future; who will wish to consume 
his income now rather than to convert the penny in the pound into 
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income-bearing property. If he has property, he is likely to mort- 
gage it in order to increase his spending money. In the language 
of the economists, he has a high rate of preference for present 
over future income. It is most probable that such a man, unless 
fate is especially kind to him, will ultimately lose his property and 
become dependent on his labor alone for his support. Alcohol, 
then, it would seem, tends to further accentuate the existing unequal 
distribution of wealth. 

Moreover, the effects of the drink habit upon the distribution 
of wealth are cumulative and permanent. Sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children through many generations in the industrial 
world. The man who uses alcohol to excess, and who lowers his 
own economic position in society thereby, also places his children 
at a disadvantage in the struggle for a livelihood. As a general 
thing they do not inherit the property that they otherwise would 
inherit. They must depend to a greater extent than would other- 
wise be necessary on their labor power for their support. Then, too, 
as a rule they will not receive so good an education as they would 
receive if their father were not a drinker. They are thus doubly 
handicapped in the race of life because of the meagerness of their 
education, and because of their lack of income-bearing property. 
They start out at the bottom of the industrial ladder, and they must 
content themselves with the meaner positions and the smaller in- 
comes. 

Occasionally one emerges from this class, and we are asked to 
consider the possibilities for self-improvement that exist in it, but 
as a rule there is little hope. The children remain in the relative 
positions in which they were left by their father, and if they fall 
victims to the temptations to drink which are likely to surround 
them, the chances are that their children in turn will sink to a still 
lower level in the industrial world than they had themselves known. 
Thus, alcohol tends to produce an unequal distribution of wealth 
because it tends to increase the number of the inefficient and un- 
skilled, and to decrease the number of those qualified to take the 
positions requiring special training and responsibility ; and because it 
tends to divide society into a property-holding class and a property- 
less class. If alcohol were not used there would be a better 
balanced relation of supply and demand in the skilled and in the 
unskilled labor markets. If alcohol were not used there would be 
fewer persons dependent solely upon their labor for their income. 

Thus far, in discussing the relation of alcohol to the distribu- 
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tion of wealth, we have assumed that the user of alcohol is a 
producer of wealth. Unfortunately, this supposition is not always 
borne out by the facts. The use of intoxicating liquors may have 
the effect of rendering the worker less efficient and thus reducing 
his income, but the reduced income may still be sufficient to support 
the worker and those dependent upon him, although it reduces 
his standard of living. The circumstances, however, are not always 
so fortunate. Sometimes the user of liquor and his dependents 
are compelled to rely partly or wholly upon charity for their 
support. Sometimes they fall into the vicious and criminal classes 
which prey upon society. In either case the tendency is away from 
the ideal situation where every man shall be independent and self- 
supporting and self-respecting. 

It is a difficult matter to tell to what extent poverty and pau- 
perism are the results of the drink habit, and perhaps it is more 
difficult to tell to what extent vice and crime are its results. Var- 
ious statistical estimates have been made along these lines, but 
there is not any great degree of unanimity in the findings. Probably 
the most impartial and reliable authority is the Committee of Fifty, 
which undertook a comprehensive investigation of the liquor prob- 
lem a few years ago, and whose report is generally credited with 
fairness by social workers. The sub-committee of the Committee 
of Fifty, reporting on that particular phase of the matter, states: 


Of the poverty which comes under the view of the charity 
organization societies, about twenty-five per cent can be traced 
directly or indirectly to liquor—eighteen per cent of the persons 
studied having brought on their poverty through the personal 
use of liquor, and nine per cent attributing it to the intem- 
perance of parents or others. (The general percentage is less 
than the sum of the partial percentages, because in some cases 
liquor acted both as a direct and as an indirect cause.) Of 
the poverty found in almshouses, thirty-seven per cent can be 
traced to liquor, and of this, again, thirty-three per cent is due 
to the personal habits of the inmates and eight per cent to the 
intemperance of others. In the case of the destitution of chil- 
dren, not less than forty-five per cent was found to be due to 
the liquor habits either of parents, guardians, or others. 


While no one doubts that much crime is due to the use of 
liquor, it will readily be seen that it is more difficult to obtain reliable 
statistics concerning the exact extent to which liquor functions 
as a cause of crime than is the case with poverty. The report of 
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the Committee of Fifty covers the cases of more than thirteen 
thousand convicts in seventeen prisons and reformatories scattered 
throughout twelve States. The figures do not include ordinary 
jails, and therefore do not take account of persons convicted for 
mere misdemeanors, drunkenness, or violation of the liquor laws. 


Of the total number of cases thus investigated, it appeared 
that intemperance figures as one of the causes of crime in nearly 
fifty per cent. It was, however, a first cause in only thirty- 
one per cent. While, therefore, intemperance appears to con- 
tribute to crime in nearly half the cases investigated by us, a 
result which is strikingly confirmed by the investigation of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics for that State, it was 
almost always only one of the several causes, and appeared as 
a leading cause in less than one-third and as a sole cause in but 
sixteen per cent. The difference in the importance of liquor as a 
cause of crimes against property, and of crimes against the per- 
son, is surprisingly small. It is, as should be expected, somewhat 
more prominent in crimes against the person, fifty-one and one- 
half per cent of such crimes being attributable to liquor, either on 
the part of the criminal or of others; but even in the case of 
crimes against property the percentage is forty-nine and one- 
half. 

These percentages of crime and poverty due to alcohol are cer- 
tainly sufficiently large to compel our attention in a study of dis- 
tribution. 

The third division of our subject relates to the consumption of 
wealth. Consumption, in political economy, means the utilization 
of goods in the satisfaction of human wants. Consumption, the 
satisfaction of wants, is the end of economic activity. It is to 
this end that men labor and save. Now, there have been economists 
who have held that the great principle of consumption is to satisfy 
as many and as intense wants as possible, not any other character- 
istics of wants being taken account of than their number and. 
intensity. The present writer has never been able to accept this 
view of the scope of political economy, but has always believed that 
the economist is an ethicist, and that in his computation of the 
satisfactions of wants he has a right to consider moral values. 
However, let us for the moment waive this point and accept a purely 
utilitarian view of the matter. Let our main consideration be the 
satisfaction of wants, and let us ask no questions as to whether 
the wants be for food or lodging or intoxicating drinks or de- 
moralizing pictures. 
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Accepting this purely utilitarian, pleasure-pain philosophy of 
wealth-consumption, let us ask how the drinker of intoxicating 
liquors measures up to this philosophy in the expenditure of his 
income. Does the person who drinks to excess really spend his 
income so as to get the highest degree of satisfaction of wants from 
it—to experience the greatest pleasure and the least pain? Clearly 
not. The economists are indebted to the psychologists for the law 
of diminishing utility which says, “The intensity of our desire 
for additional units of any commodity decreases as we consume 
successive portions.” Thus, the hungry boy receives less satisfac- 
tion from the consumption of his third dish of ice cream than he re- 
ceived from the second, and if additional dishes of ice cream were 
given to him he would finally come to a stage in his estimation of 
values where he would prefer a piece of bread and butter to an 
additional dish of ice cream. 

Applying the same principle to the drinker, we find that as he 
approaches the point of satiety in the consumption of intoxicants, 
it becomes a matter of indifference to him whether he spends his 
next ten cents on alcohol or on a catechism for his children, or on 
a ticket for a moving picture show. At this point in his consump- 
. tion, the subjective value”of the drink of liquor, of the catechism 
and of the ticket, will be approximately the same. The chances 
are, however, that on the morning after he will experience a change 
in his estimates of the relative values of the expenditures of the 
night before. He may feel, the next morning, that it would have 
been wiser to have spent the last twenty cents, which actually went 
for drink the night before, in the direction of the catechism and 
the moving picture show. 

Clearly then, from a purely utilitarian standpoint, the drinker 
of intoxicating liquor very often does not secure the best results 
from his expenditures. For no one will contend that the drinker’s 
judgment of what was for his good was better on the night before 
than it was on the morning after. But even from the standpoint 
of the night before, the excessive drinker does not spend his money 
to the best advantage; for his expenditure is governed by habit and 
custom, and is not a free exercise of his best judgment, such as it 
is at the time. The point is illustrated by a cartoon which appeared 
some time ago in a Munich paper. Two students were sitting at 
a table in a restaurant. One was drinking, the other was not. 
The one who was drinking asked the other, “ Why are you not 
drinking?” The other answered, “Because I am not thirsty; 
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I drink only when I am thirsty.” “That is just like a pig,” 
answered the drinker in disgust. 

The drinking man does much of his drinking, not on account of 
any feeling of thirst, but purely from habit or because of the custom 
of treating, which compels him to prove that he is not a pig, which 
drinks only when it is thirsty, but that he is a gentleman and a 
Christian, who drinks in order to spend as much money as any of 
his fellows. If it is true that men drink from these motives, 
and are not like the pig which drinks only when it is thirsty, then 
it is true that the consumers of intoxicating liquors do not spend 
their incomes in such a way as to get the best results, as viewed 
from the pleasure-pain standpoint. But the utilitarian principle 
prescribes not the greatest possible good for a particular individual, 
but rather the greatest good of the greatest number. But is alcohol 
actually used in such a way as to give the greatest satisfaction to 
the greatest number? The question answers itself. We all know 
too many shocking and horrible examples to think so. 

Here is a little story from real life. It is a comparatively 
mild one, and devoid of the usual harrowing details. 

The father of the family in question is an engineer who earns 
about seventy-five or eighty dollars a month when he works. He 
drinks steadily, however, and finds it impossible to hold a position 
for any length of time. He lives with his wife and daughter. 
He has three married sons, drinkers like himself, who contribute 
nothing to the support of their parents and sister. When out 
of work these sons and their wives live with their parents. 
The daughter adds eight dollars a week to the family 
income by working in a department store. She might have been 
earning a little higher wages if her education had not been cut 
short at the sixth grade. The mother and daughter are refined 
people and good Catholics. The daughter is good looking and of 
much charm of manner. Three or four years ago she met a college | 
student at a church gathering, and in the course of time the two 
developed a considerable affection for each other. She invited 
him to dinner one day when, unluckily, the family skeleton was 
stalking around the house. It was too much for the young man, 
and there the romance ended. 

A couple of years ago, the father was coming home one night, 
on the street car, drunk, and in getting off the car he fell to the 
ground and was unable to rise. A crowd gathered, and a policeman 
came to the scene and sent in a call for the patrol wagon. The 
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daughter had been at church that evening, and as she came near 
her home and saw the crowd gathered around, she was moved by 
the usual curiosity, and wished to see what was going on. She 
was startled to find that her drunken father was the cause of the 
commotion, and that he was about to be taken to the police station. 
She pleaded with the policeman to let her take her father home, but 
to no avail. The officer insisted that since he had rung up the 
patrol wagon, he would have to keep the man until the wagon 
arrived ; otherwise, it would go against his record at headquarters. 
She renewed her entreaties, and as a compromise he suggested 
that she might try to influence the officer in charge of the wagon 
when he came. And so, this high-strung, fine-natured girl waited, 
and furnished a target for the remarks of the crowd, until the 
wagon arrived. Then she had to go all through the process of ex- 
postulation again with the other officer, and finally she was allowed 
to take her drunken father home. 

A few months ago the father had been drinking and got into a 
quarrel with a boy who worked in the same shop, and struck him 
with an iron bar. Thereupon the employer discharged the engineer, 
and ever since that time the family has been living upon the eight 
dollars a week earned by the department store girl. The furniture 
has been gradually disappearing from the home, and now the vital 
problem is: how long will the landlord allow the family to occupy 
the house before he ejects them for the non-payment of rent? 

Sticking to the strictly utilitarian, pleasure-pain view of polit- 
ical economy, who will dare to say that on that particular evening 
when the father fell from the street car, his pleasure, the satisfac- 
tion of his wants through the use of alcohol, was not more than 
outweighed by the pain, the sense of dissatisfaction and discomfort 
on the part of the daughter? And who will dare to say that the 
satisfaction of this family, as a whole, in the course of a year, or in 
the course of a decade, is as great as it would be if no liquor had been 
consumed by any of its members? 

Nor is this an extreme case of the suffering entailed upon the 
family of the heavy drinker. Rather it is a typical case. Here 
is a girl with sensibilities as keen, perhaps, as those of any of 
her more fortunate neighbors. She has as good a right to respect 
and love and the good things of life as anyone has, and yet they 
are denied her through no fault of her own; and the shame of it all 
is that the case is not an extreme one, but, rather, is typical of the 
life of the heavy drinker’s family. If it departs from the typical 
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at all, it is rather exceptional in that the girl has been able to hold 
the family together through these years. And yet there are people 
who will complain loudly when any suggestion is made which leads 
towards the placing of restrictions upon the liberty of the individual 
‘to consult his own judgment in the matter of what and how much he 
shall drink, forgetting that it is not the individual that is the unit 
in society but the family, and that on any rational principle of 
satisfaction of wants, pleasure and pain should be distributed 
throughout the family instead of the pleasure being apportioned 
to one member and the pain to the others. 

In view of all these considerations, political economy has this to 
say about alcohol as it is actually used as a beverage: 

I. Its use is prejudicial to the economical production of wealth. 

II. Its use is inconsistent with a wholesome and wise dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

III. It tends to promote an irrational consumption of wealth. 

Political economy, therefore, will have none of it. 

Where, then, shall alcohol look for a defender? Surely not to 
physiology, not to psychology, not to ethics. The natural defend- 
ers of the liquor traffic are avarice and others of the lower vices. 
But these, alone and unaided, could not withstand the attack which 
is being made upon the drink evil by the forces of light. 

Who, then, are the allies of the powers of darkness in this 
matter ? 

First among them are those who do not know of the destruction 
wrought by alcohol. These persons use alcohol little or not at all 
themselves, and possibly belong to those nationalities whose habits 
of drinking are more temperate than ours. 

Then, there are those who know of the harm which alcohol 
does, but who cannot make up their minds to enlist in the fight for 
better things. Of these some honestly fear for the cause of the 


liberty of the individual (forgetting the cause of the liberty of the’ 


individual’s wife and children). 

Some are unwilling to sacrifice their own thirsts for the general 
welfare. 

Some are under obligations to persons who make money out 
of the drink traffic. 

Some are just plain, ordinary, everyday cowards who dare not 
even think what is unpopular. I like to believe that these last will 
one day be bold and mighty champions of righteousness. And they 
will be if righteousness ever becomes fashionable. 
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ean] OMEONE has remarked that a holiday spent at Had- 
aS gt lands Old Manor is as efficacious as an annual Re- 

il treat. Certain it is that no guest ever left Hadlands 

029) without feeling a better Catholic than before he went. 
=Sj Many a statuesque opinion has become a living faith, 
wortand into being on the hearth-place of the old panelled library 
at the Manor; for not only are the associations of the place, with its 
chapel in the rafters, its relics of martyred priests, and its hiding- 
hole, stimulating in themselves, but the present owner of the Old 
Manor has inherited a gift for which the family seems always to 
have been remarkable, viz., that of telling a tale. It was an eight- 
eenth century Brayne who collected authentic accounts of the doings 
of his forebears during the later days of Elizabeth, when the 
political fears of the populace made an “armed ruffian” of the 
gentle dreamer who served the altar of his fathers. These he set 
down, together with stories of his own day, also a day of perse- 
cution and vicissitude for the faithful. There was likewise a John 
Brayne of the seventeenth century, who kept a careful diary of 
certain strange things, that the king’s pursuivant would have 
given much to learn, in a cipher, the key to which was only 
known to his adopted son Francis, of the Friars Observant, 
and to his wife Gertrude, whose incredibly ready wits had extri- 
cated her husband from many a tight corner, since discretion was 
not a salient quality in the John Brayne of that period. 

The John Brayne of to-day—a sturdy, open-hearted Lanca- 
shire gentleman—resembles in many ways his ancestor; among 
others, as I have said, in his possession of the faculty of telling a 
story. He has at his finger-tips, so to speak, all the brave old 
tales preserved by his predecessors, and these it is his custom to 
translate into the language of the “yarn,” and recount for the 


delectation of his guests after supper, when they gather round 
the fire in the long, low library. 

Hadlands Old Manor is an isolated, incongruous survival from 
the old days when Lancashire sheltered the ancient faith in its 
lonely, hill-guarded valleys. It stands, a long, many-gabled, tim- 
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bered homestead of the early Tudor period, hardly beyond the out- 
skirts of a grimy, be-chimneyed, and exceedingly prosperous town, 
‘which having absorbed the forfeited Hadlands acres, now, with a 
certain irony, bears the name of the old family who suffered the loss 
of a corner of a shire through their adherence to the faith of old 
England. The same sturdy spirit which made unconscious martyrs 
of the sixteenth and seventeeth century Braynes, displayed itself in 
the nineteenth century when a Brayne of Hadlands, to save the 
family fortunes, bravely turned to commerce, and took as gallantly 
to trade as his predecessors had taken to the road in the wake of 
the traveling priest. John Brayne worked well, built up a business 
in the smokey town bearing his name, and succeeded as he deserved 
to do, so that at the present time the owner of Hadlands Old 
Manor is a very fairly prosperous merchant of passing gentle birth, 
who spends his days in a counting-house, and his leisure time in 
antiquarian research, and in the telling of stories, in which his very 
fine imagination is kept well in check ‘by the serious historian’s 
love of accuracy. 

To anyone like myself, whose privilege it is to spend every 
Christmas at Hadlands, John Brayne’s stories have grown familiar. 
They include all ‘kinds, comedy as well as ‘thrills; and not a few 
tender little love stories. ‘‘ Psychic” people like to hear the story 
of the ghostly light in the turret, ‘but my old friend John Brayne 
is chary of the occult as a rule. I was, therefore, all the more 
surprised when one evening last Easter, when Hadlands contained 
its usual house-party, he not only produced a story which I had 
never heard before, but one which raised the question of the super- 
natural in a manner that the shy Englishman is usually careful to 
avoid, be he Protestant or Catholic. 

It came about like this. We were gathered round the library 
fire, the ladies, the men, and the children. The latter, tired of their 
romps and rioting in the hall, had insinuated themselves into’ 
available laps, or perched their small bodies on the arm of the 
easy chair occupied by the grown-up of their predilection. Others 
were curled up, dog fashion, on the hearthrug. Some of us were 
discussing dreams, and those experiences which are half-dreams, 
half-visions ; and someone was maintaining that for all these there 
was a natural explanation to be traced in the mental impressions re- 
ceived previously by the brain, although such might have been 
acquired subconsciously, or at a great distance of time back, as 
opposed to any occult theory. We appealed to our host. 
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“T think I believe in something between the two,” he said. 
“T think a dream, or vision, may have both a natural and a super- 
natural meaning—such may be accounted for satisfactorily by pre- 
vious impressions, and yet possess, concurrently with the material 
explanation, an analogous interpretation, equally striking, and 
quite as difficult to dispose of.” 

“Story, story!” 

One of the party, a Brayne of the second generation, a student 
from Maynooth, tapped on the table with the bowl of his pipe. 

“ Suppose you illustrate what you mean, Uncle? ” he suggested. 
“T know there’s something up your sleeve.” 

I wondered. I had never heard John Brayne tell a story 
bearing on this point. 

Our host sat silent, looking at us thoughtfully. He let his 
thoughts run on, as was his wont, and then spoke to the conclusion 
arrived at in his mind. 

“Tt will do for the children,” he said. “It is all about a small 
boy.” He was looking, however, at the originator of the material- 
istic argument, a young fellow whom he had rescued from a lonely 
Easter in Cottonopolis. John Brayne was fond of this young man, 
a former employee of his, nobody exactly knew why. He was 
not a Catholic, but sympathetically inclined, and sufficiently con- 
genial to his present surroundings. 

The children were delighted. 

“ What is the story called?” their leading spirit inquired. 

“In the old cipher MS. it is headed, ‘Concerning the strange 
evidence given to Mr. Whitbourne, Magistrate, by a child called 
Francis, touching the alleged visit of a priest at night time,’ ” 
John Brayne said. “I’ve never told this story before.” 

I noticed that he didn’t call it a yawn. 

Mrs. John Brayne gave a swift glance at her husband before 
applying herself to her knitting. One of the children, a very small 
schoolboy who had accomplished his first term at Hodder, placed 
himself, with very definite intention, in the lap of his mother, 
young Mrs. Jack. The young man from Cottonopolis threw the 
remaining half of his cigarette into the fire. 

“It’s quite a seasonable story,” our host remarked. “ It’s all 
about something that happened on a Maundy Thursday, in the days 
when the very old folk could almost remember the ceremony of 
the washing of the feet of beggars at the monasteries and churches. 

“ You have noticed, any of you who have taken the short cut to 
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the works, two old ruined cottages now used as sheds. Old in- 
habitants can remember the time when these stood by themselves on 
the edge of a stretch of moorland, known as the Burnfield. The 
cottages are at least four hundred years old, so I am disposed to 
identify them with ‘two lonely cottages’ mentioned in the MS. of 
my namesake, John Brayne. These cottages, the MS. says, were 
occupied in the year 16—, the one by an elderly couple, and the 
other by a vagrant fellow, who had lately lost his wife, and his 
small son, Francis—John Brayne very seldom bothers to give names 
in his diary, but he puts it on record that this small boy was called 
Francis. On the Maundy Thursday of 16— special ill-luck seemed 
to have descended on the inmates of the cottages on the Burnfield. 

“In the one the old lady lay slowly dying, and sighing for 
spiritual consolations, for she was a good, devout Catholic. The 
old gentleman, her husband, had been up to the Manor with a 
message, for there was a rumor abroad among the faithful that 
a traveling priest had stopped at the Manor the night before, 
and might yet be there. The inmate of the other cottage was in 
even a worse plight. The father of the small boy Francis, as- 
sailed by one of the attacks of vagrancy to which he had been 
addicted since his wife’s death, had left the boy to shift for himself 
and gone off, nobody knew where. Francis had become used to 
this conduct on the part of his parent, and as a rule he managed to 
get on passably well, but a really terrible misfortune had befallen 
him. I must tell you that it appears that Francis had recently 
come into possession of a pair of leather shoon. The record doesn’t 
tell us how he came by them, but you can take it from me that 
he didn’t steal them. Now a small boy who has gone barefooted 
all his life, a matter of nine or ten years, will fancy himself mightily 
in a pair of leather shoon. Moreover, Francis was a fervent 
admirer of Master John Brayne. It must be a wonderfully fine 
thing to be beautifully dressed like Master John, and the leather’ 
shoon were exactly the same pattern as those worn by the squire’s 
magnificent son. Francis wore his footgear assiduously, manfully 
ignoring the fact that there was a long nail sticking up in the sole 
of one shoe. 

“The nail was inconvenient, but Francis was a philosopher, 
and he realized that wearing shoon for the first time must neces- 
sarily be an uncomfortable business. He stuck to his shoon, and 
his shoon, alas! stuck to him; and every day the result became worse. 
By the time that the young popinjay had realized that the shoon 
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must be relinquished, and the point of similarity between himself 
and Master John Brayne abandoned and a back-to-nature course 
adopted, a particularly sore place had established itself in the sole 
of his left foot. The leather had been dyed, presumably, with a 
poisonous dye, and the boy had become what would be now called 
ari advanced case of septic poisoning. 

“ The child lay on his little straw bed in the living room on 
this the evening of Maundy Thursday. Of course, no one remem- 
bered that it was Maundy Thursday. The parish church had been 
shut all day. Francis’ mother had been a Catholic—she may have 
told him something about the washing of feet, and the Maundy 
alms. The father was a person of no convictions, and as capable 
as anyone else of adding to his income by informing on a popish 
priest. That such, by the way, were to be found at certain times 
arid seasons in the Old Manor was a fact more than suspected, but 
inasmuch as young Master John was given to bringing all sorts and 
cofiditions of acquaintances to enjoy the hospitality of his father’s 
roof—poets who wished to live by their lyres, quack physicians 
who had outraged the medical faculty with their strange doctrines as 
to the virtue of fresh air; young lordlings who had married the 
beggar maid, and so beggared themselves—a light interpretation 
cotiid be put on even the presence of a popish priest at the Old 
Manor. Master John Brayne, like many young fellows nowadays, 
had a special and peculiar devotion to the under-dog; but apart 
from that he was a staunch Catholic, like his father, old Sir Hum- 
phrey, and possessed, also, a peculiar devotion to Holy Church 
arid to our Blessed Lady, and, I may add, to Mistress Gertrude 
Haile, a maiden ‘most religious and intelligent, and merry withal’ 
says one record, not John’s—his terms are those of the devout 
lover—but I must get back to my small boy. 

“ He lay all alone. The aged dame who attended on the sick 
lady at the next cottage had given him a look in on her way thither, 
as was her wont. She had made him a bowl of gruel, stacked up 
a nice fire on the hearth, and placed a drink of water within his 
reach, and so left him. The gruel Francis had found himself un- 
able to swallow; there was a stiff feeling all over his face; he had 
been bad for eight days now, but the water he had taken eagerly. 
He was not hungry, but very thirsty, and very, very hot.” 

“ He’d got the fever,” a boy on the hearthrug opined. He had 
found a mild attack of scarlatina during term time not without its 


compensations. 
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“ He had got something,” the narrator said. ‘“ He was tossing 
on his bed and calling out for his mother.” 

The “ Hodder brat” took yet firmer root in his special lap, 
and slipped an arm round the neck of Mrs. Jack. He was thinking 
of an attack of toothache, and the total inadequacy of the kind 
and sympathetic matron on that occasion. 

“Then there suddenly came a gentle knock at the door. 
Francis did not bother to answer. The hole in his foot hurt him 
too much for unnecessary speech. In a moment or two the latch 
was cautiously lifted and two men entered, clad in dark cloaks. 
One of these the invalid vaguely recognized as Master John Brayne. 
In an ordinary way such a thing as a visit from Master John, 
the hero of his devotion, would have been marvelously exciting, 
but the pain in his foot was too absorbing for anything else to - 
claim attention. As for the other visitor, he was so queer-looking 
an object that he might have been taken for an image conjured up 
by a fevered brain. He was an old man, with a curious little 
withered face, the mouth rather on one side, and a scar across the 
‘cheek on the side where there was most mouth. The eye on that 
same side had entirely disappeared. Master John Brayne’s com- 
panion was not a personable gentleman. He stood looking round 
him, with one hand thrust inside his bosom, and moving his lips 
as though he were speaking to himself. Master John carried a 
lantern, and was muffled up to the eyes. He also gave a hasty 
glance round, and drew ina quick breath. 

“ ‘We've come to the wrong cottage,’ he whispered. “We must 
get out of this—the lad’s father may be about!’ Francis took small 
motice of this. The hole in his foot seemed to suck all his con- 
scious being into itself. The other foot ached and throbbed from 
sympathy, as also did the palms of his hands. Master John was 
making for the door again, but the other lingered, looking at the 
boy. Going up to the bed he said, ‘My child, you are in pain. 
Have you no one to look after you?’ 

“ “Have a care!’ Master John whispered. ‘Don’t let him 
see you!’ , 

“*Goody’s been,’ Francis answered. ‘She’s gone on to nurse 
Granny Mace, over yon.’ . 

“The two visitors exchanged glances: Master John stepped 
forward and questioned the sick lad. ‘How long will Goody be, 
do you think?’ he asked, ‘before she comes back?’ 

“ ‘She doesn’t come back, she goes home,’ the boy moaned 
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wearily. Master John turned to his companion. ‘You must wait 
here,’ he said, in an undertone, while I go and find out if she’s still 
there. I'll return for you if all’s clear, but don’t let the boy get 
sight of you, Father, he may inform.’ 

“ Nevertheless, when Master John Brayne had disappeared, 
leaving the lantern on the table, the stranger turned again to Francis. 
He went up to the child and took hold of his hand, and regarded him 
steadily with his one and only eye. 

“ ‘Little one,’ he said, ‘you are in grievous pain, what is it that 
ails you?’ 

“Francis looked up at the queer face. ‘I’ve hurt my foot. 
Oh, I have hurt my foot!’ he sobbed, wailing out the pent-up tale 
of his woe, for Goody had taken the injured foot pretty well as a 
matter of course. If those whom the Almighty (the ‘Good God’ had 
become the ‘Almighty’ in these new times) intended to go barefoot 
chose to wear shoon they must expect something of the kind. 

“Very gently the old man examined the wounded foot. Then 
he set it down and sat looking at it, with his hands clasped over 
his bosom, as though he felt a kindred pain there. Then he 
examined the wound again, and his misplaced mouth screwed itself 
up into the corner of his seared cheek. The foot itself was be- 
grimed with the dirt of many weeks. Bandage there was none, 
except an unspeakable piece of colored cloth, which the stranger 
removed and placed on the fire. There he noted a caldron con- 
taining some water, and a fair-sized basin. 

“ “My child,’ he said, ‘can you sit up for a moment? I must 
bathe that foot.’ He moved the caldron on to the fire, and rinsed 
out the basin. Then he appeared to bethink himself, and an idea 
seemed to strike him. His action became really curious. He 
threw back his cloak and displayed a fine suit of red velvet with 
white cambric ruffles. Then he worked his mouth into what was 
evidently meant to be a smile. 

“ ‘Methinks,’ he remarked, apparently to himself, ‘that it was 
to some good purpose, after all, that they turned a son of St. 
Francis into an old popinjay!’ He had taken out a clasp knife, 
and was busily engaged in ripping the white cambric from his dress, 
nay more, he was tearing large pieces of linen from his underwear. 
The boy caught the sound of his name, and was aroused for a 
moment to a languid interest in what was going on. He fixed his 
dim eyes on the odd little figure bending over, both hands busily 
employed in the work of destruction. A little white silk bag with 
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yellow tassels, which was suspended from his neck by a cord, had 
escaped from his bosom and was swinging gently backwards and 
forwards in front of him. Francis watched it until, to his poor, 
blurred mind, the yellow tassels seemed to be made of pure, shining 
gold, and the faded silk to shimmer like a patch of white light. For 
a moment the child forgot his pain and sat up on the pallet. 

“ ‘Bravely done!’ the visitor said. He set the basin, now filled 
with warm water, at the lad’s feet, and girded himself with a cloth 
that lay near at hand. Then he knelt down and very tenderly 
placed the boy’s wounded foot into the water. He laved the wound 
gently, with the skillfulness of a practiced hand. In some vague 
way Francis felt that he was in professional hands. Very grave 
and puckered did the ugly old face get as its owner realized the 
nature of the symptoms which made themselves apparent. The 
strange man must certainly be a surgeon. Yet why should a sur- 
geon trouble to wash not only the wounded foot but the other as 
well? For that was what the stranger proceeded to do. And 
then he did a thing that surely a surgeon never did! Taking the 
two hard, brown little feet, he gathered them in his hands, and rais- 
ing them to his lips kissed them—first the sound foot, and then the 
very terrible wounded one! 

“Francis sat up straight. Suddenly he felt better—oh, ever 
so much better! The pain had gone, and there came a feeling of 
exhilaration attendant on the exquisite relief. He opened his eyes 
wide, and surveyed the kneeling figure before him with interest. 
‘After a time he spoke, rather shyly: 

“It was my shoon,’ he began to explain, in tones of intimacy. 
‘They were the first shoon I’d ever had, and I wore them after they 
hurt me ’cause they were so fine—like Master John’s—and a big 
nail ran into my foot.’ 

“The surgeon made no reply. He was probably absorbed 
in his task of binding up the foot. He declared later that he had 
no recollection of hearing the boy speak. He may have been en- 
gaged in prayer, for the patient was in a parlous bad way, if the 
symptoms visible there went for anything. As a matter of fact, 
I know that he was. 

“ But Francis was quite happy. He continued to gaze admir- 
ingly, and with ever-increasing interest. By the time the bandage 
was adjusted he had dropped off to sleep where he sat. 

“The old man laid him down on the bed, and when John 
returned with the news that the coast was clear, Goody having been 
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seen to depart on her way, he found the other bending over the 
boy’s sleeping form. The old man raised himself up, drew the little 
silk bag from his bosom, and made the sign of the Cross with it 
over the sleeping boy, Master John dropping on to his knees. 
Then they departed. 

“Early next morning Francis was aroused from his deep, 
refreshing sleep by the return of his errant parent. The latter, 
having heard the boy’s story of how he had hurt his foot, and how 
Master John Brayne had brought a surgeon and doctored him the 
night before, became vaguely remorseful for his neglect of the 
child. He had brought some money back with him—I won’t vouch 
for how he came by it!—and he now proposed to make amends to 
his offspring by providing an orgy ‘to celebrate his homecoming. 
With this intention he set out for the village, where the desired 
luxuries were to be obtained. When he reached it all the place 
was in a hubbub, and fora very sufficient reason. Mr. Whitbourne, 
the Protestant squire of Whitbourne, had arrived at the King’s 
Head, in his magisterial capacity, with a commission to discover the 
whereabouts of one Father Giles, a popish priest of the Franciscan 
Order. There being a rumor abroad that Master John Brayne had 
brought a stranger to the Manor a day or two previously, it was 
Mr. Whitbourne’s painful duty to investigate the circumstance, 
and ascertain whether this guest was the recusant in question. 

“Interviewed, Mr. John Brayne had deigned to inform ‘the 
magistrate that he had lately entertained a Mr. Jameson, a 
gentleman skilled m surgery, from London. Further details he 
declined to give, inviting poor Mr. Whitbourne to produce his 
warrant and institute a search, if he so willed. But Mr. Whit- 
bourne was a well-mannered gentleman as well as a conscientious 
Puritan, and he shrank from this step until absolute necessity 
demanded it. He hoped first, if possible, to gain some evidence 
from someone who might have seen, and so could describe the 
suspected stranger. This should not be difficult, for the Franciscan 
was a man whose personal peculiarities admitted of no disguise. 
One-eyed, and scarred with the marks of an encounter with the 
king’s officers in the old days when he had acted as doorkeeper at 
a secret massing place, the Observant who was wanted for the 
highest of High Treason—Mr. Titus Oates had made his misde- 
meanors as clear as noonday—was a marked man in every sense. 
Unluckily, however, no one appeared to have caught a glimpse 
of Master John’s friend, so the courteously-inclined magistrate sat 
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on the horns of a dilemma in the inn parlor, deliberating as to 
whether he should put his search warrant into execution without 
further delay, when Francis’ father, with his story of how his small 
son had been visited by Master John Brayne and a stranger, ap- 
peared opportunely on the scene. Here at last was the required 
witness. The prodigal father was taken in all haste to the magis- 
trate, but Francis, it seems, had omitted to give a description of 
the personal appearance of the strange visitor in his narrative of 
what had occurred. 

“ ‘We will visit your son and take his evidence,” the magistrate 
said, when the father, somewhat alarmed, pleaded that the child 
was lame on one foot, and unable to get out of doors. So it was 
that Francis was destined to find himself waited upon for a second 
time in twenty-four hours by visitors of distinction. 

“They set out for the cottage—Mr. Whitbourne, his two 
henchmen, and the father of the sick boy. On the way thither they 
chanced to meet young John Brayne. Very suavely the magistrate 
suggested that Master John Brayne should accompany them and 
hear the child give his evidence. Master John made no demur. 
He smiled cheerfully, and displayed all due willingness to hear 
Mr. Jameson’s personal appearance expounded. Master John had 
himself well in hand—marvelously so for one so young, for he was 
barely one-and-twenty at the time. No sign of perturbation escaped 
him, but nevertheless there was a terrible cold feeling turning his 
heart numb, for after all life is sweet to a lad, and so is liberty, 
and conviction in this case meant loss of the former in all prob- 
ability, certainly of the latter. And there was Mistress Gertrude! 
Mistress Gertrude was at present a guest at the Manor. She had 
been invited over for a special occasion—not a dance—to form 
one of a ‘house-party’ of a kind often met with in the Lancashire 
mansions in those days when she set store by the things that matter 
—hbefore she learned to grow chimneys.” 

The young man from Cottonopolis surveyed the old mer- 
chant who interpolated this comment half apologetically. “‘ There 
‘is grit as well as grime in Lancashire, though, nowadays,” he as- 
serted sturdily ; and most of us recognized the point, and the young 
man from Cottonopolis went up one. 

“ Well,” our host went on, “as they passed by the great gates 
of the Manor, Mistress Gertrude happened to be walking in the 
drive. Coming forward, she greeted Mr. Whitbourne with all 
cordiality. 
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“ ‘Gertrude,’ said young John, ‘these gentlemen have a fancy 
to discover certain things about our friend, Mr. Jameson, so we 
are off and away to the cottage at Burnfield to question the little 
lad to whom he showed charity last night.’ 

“ Mistress Gertrude looked slightly puzzled at first. Then 
she looked from the magistrate at John, and she smiled. There was 
a distinct twinkle in her eye! You all know the portrait of Dame 
Gertrude Brayne in the gallery—how the left eye distinctly twinkles, 
although she is depicted in the act of telling her beads. They say 
that her father, a very pious Catholic gentleman, objected to the 
twinkle, and directed the artist to remove it, but the artist ‘sat tight’ 
and vowed that the twinkle was nothing but the soul of Dame 
Gertrude peeping out—a great big soul it was, too! And he got 
his way, for Sir John backed him up. 

“*T will come with you, if I may,’ she said. ‘I am anxious 
to see how the poor child is doing. Mr. Jameson feared that he 
was in a bad way.’ 

“The magistrate listened with rather a grim smile. These 
papists had learned to be mighty fine actors—all except the little 
friar on whose track they were, whose artlessness had brought him 
within arm’s length of the gallows—but Mr. Whitbourne was a 
difficult man to deceive. 

“ They proceeded to the cottage, the six of them, a curious cor- 
tége. Gertrude chatted pleasantly to the magistrate; Master John 
retained an air of offended dignity. The magistrate admired them 
both. Francis had fallen asleep again when they got there, mak- 
ing up the arrears of a pain-haunted week. He woke up and re- 
garded the magistrate and his retinue with an interest very different 
from the languid manner of yesterday. Mr. Whitbourne sat him- 
self down by the boy’s side and enwreathed his shrewd face in an 
ingratiating smile. 

“ ‘Of course,’ he observed blandly, ‘the gentleman who came 
last night told you not to say anything about him to me—I know 
that.’ Francis gave a puzzled look at the intruder. 

“*He didn’t say anything about you,’ he said. Then—with 
intense interest—‘Is he a friend of yours? Is he coming again? 
Oh, I hope he is!’ He'put the question, greedy for an answer. 

“The magistrate scrutinized the little eager face. He turned 
to his man, who stood at his elbow. Master John and Mistress 
Gertrude stood, side by side, near the bed, the boy’s father just 
inside the door. 
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“ ‘The lad is honest,’ he said, in an undertone; ‘he is speaking 
the truth. We shall learn all we want.’ Nevertheless he put his 
next question with all due subtlety. 

“ “Fle was quite a young man, was he not?’ he remarked, still 
smiling. 

“*No-o,’ Francis said, ‘he wasn’t young.’ Gertrude moved 
perhaps a quarter of an inch nearer to John. There was a dead 
silence as the boy sought for words to express himself. 

“ “Fle was not young,’ he said, ‘but he hadn’t got old; he—he 
was beautiful!’ 

“What was he like to look at?’ the magistrate asked, in 
slightly less unctuous tones. 

“The boy thought. He labored to find expression. ‘He had 
beautiful eyes,’ he said at last, ‘and he smiled at me, and his eyes 
were all soft and shining.’ ; 

“But he only had one eye!’ the questioner gently reminded 
the speaker. 

“Francis laughed. He sat up and stretched out his arms 
in his eagerness. ‘Why, no;’ he said, ‘he had lovely big, soft eyes; 
and when I told him that I had worn my shoon when they hurt 
because they were so fine, like Master John’s, his eyes got all soft 
and smiling-like, and he told me that he had once had a nail in 
his foot, bigger than mine, and it hurt, too. Oh, he was beautiful!’ 

“The magistrate looked across at Master John. He still pre- 
served his air of offended dignity, somewhat accentuated. He 
looked extremely severe. He then looked at Mistress Gertrude. 
She had flushed up and was smiling, and there was a distinct 
‘twinkle’ in her left eye. Mr. Whitbourne arrived at the conclu- 
sion that Mistress Gertrude Haile was intensely enjoying his dis- 
comfiture. He made the best of the situation; indeed, being a 
kind-hearted man, he was genuinely glad that it had turned out so. 
He rose from his seat and crossed over to young John. ‘I am — 
satisfied, sir,’ he said, ‘that your guest is not the man for whom I 
am seeking.’ 

“When he and his men had taken their departure, the boy’s 
father also making himself scarce for fear of what he might get 
from Master John for his indiscretion, John and Gertrude stood 
gazing at one another. Searchingly the lady’s eyes sought her 
lover’s. Perplexity was all that she could read there. John turned 
to the boy. What had he been dreaming of? There was no sign 
of lightheadedness about him. The fever was completely gone. 
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“‘May I see your foot?’ Mistress Gertrude asked of the child. 

“‘Nay, be careful,’ John whispered. ‘’Tis in a direful bad 
way. “Twill turn you ill, sweetheart.’ 

“ But Gertrude had already unwrapped the bandage. The foot 
lay exposed. A perfectly healthy place, which had already begun 
to heal, was what they both saw. 

“ John uttered an exclamation. Gertrude was regarding him 
earnestly. She said nothing, but her eager face asked questions of 
his inmost understanding. So far he was unresponsive. 

“ Then Francis spoke: ‘I know who he was like—the surgeon’ 
—he said. ‘He was like Jesu Christ.’ 

“ Mistress Gertrude Haile fixed her bright eyes on him and 
nodded, as one who had heard what she expected. She leaned for- 
ward and kissed the boy, very tenderly and very reverently. Then 
she crossed over to John, who stood gazing at her in dumb amaze- 
ment. She laid her little hands on his big shoulders and looked 
up into his face. ‘I guessed at once,’ she whispered, ‘have you 
forgotten that he was carrying the Blessed Sacrament?” 

“ There my story ends,” our host said. There was silence for 
some moments. Then one of the children, after the manner of 
children, asked: 

“ What became of Francis?” 

“ He became the Venerable Francis Brayne (for Master John 
adopted him), Franciscan priest, martyred at Tyburn. And Father 
Giles? Poor Father Giles was smuggled out of the country, and 
sent to a monastery in Belgium. He was too ugly to disguise, 
you see—besides he had no notion of acting. He died a saint, 
though, if not a martyr, and his prayers wrought many wonders 
even when he was here. You must not forget to ask him to help 
you, young Frank, when you come to think about your vocation, 
for he is a very mighty man of prayer.” 


























POINTS OF VIEW. 
BY VINCENT MCNABB, O.P. 


ae AWRENCE SHIPLEY had been a school-fellow of 
: yl mine in the old days at St. Malachy’s. He had 
been captain of our cricket eleven and our swiftest 
forward on the football field. Moreover, every 
small boy who got into trouble with a big bully in- 
stinctively claimed right of sanctuary with Lawrence; nor, as far 
as I know, was that sanctuary ever violently invaded. 

He was as keen at his books as at his games; winning equal 
prizes in the schools and fields. Indeed, something of the sport- 
ing instinct of his mind helped him in his studies. To master 
a language or solve a mathematical problem demanded not the 
same but a kindred set of enthusiastic emotions, which made him 
a hero in the playing field. 

No one was so intimate with him as I, who shared nearly all 
his thoughts and dreams. A year or two his younger, I had just 
sufficient boyish worship of him to put him at his ease in un- 
veiling his dreams, and just sufficient boyish jealously to take a 
dreadful joy in finding out what new fields of adventure he was 
minded to win. 

I remember to have heard one of his last and most character- 
istic phrases a week before breaking up. He was bidding fare- 
well to me and to the school, now so beloved in the remembrance 
of our boyish, romantic love. With his eyes sparkling like a hunts- 
man’s in full view he said, “ Who knows what I may be when next 
we meet, old boy? Commander-in-Chief, or Prime Minister per- 
haps! I mean to play a forward game. Mens sana in corpore 
sano, I take for my motto; and translate “The head clear and the 
body fit.’ Your broken-down folk don’t live, as I hope to live, 
by leaps and bounds. They die by inches.” 


* * * * 





Some twenty years after, a little pencilled scrawl in the old 
familiar handwriting brought me to the room where Sir Lawrence 
Shipley, of His Majesty’s Colonial Service, lay dying by inches. 

His eyes were older and, at first, duller than I had ever 


known in our school days. Sickness had quenched most of their 
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fires. Yet from time to time the embers would yield to some 
passing emotion and flame up, as I had so often seen them flame 
before. 

Into the sanctities and intimacies of our hour of talk I may 
not take the casual reader. One phrase alone, with its accompany- 
ing remarks, is the motive of what follows from my pen. 

A loathsome and hideous blood poisoning had made him almost 
a second Job. From the crown of his head to the sole of his foot 
there was hardly a sound spot. I remembered the words of Job’s 
comforter, “ Curse God; and die.” The despairing phrase would 
have soiled my lips if the dull eyes had not suddenly glowed in 
their death embers, as if to stifle my curse with a blessing. 

I could hardly trace a dulling of the new-born light in his 
eyes as he said, “ Mens sana in corpore sano. A clear head and a 
body fit! You may remember my motto. But I hope I am still 
playing a forward game.” 

It came as a shock to me that he could almost jest with death. 
I said bitterly, though the bitterness was not towards him, “I lay 
a wager your mind is always clear—as clear as when you won the 
school scholarship—even when your body is a network of pain. 
You are a clear mind in a stricken body. But that only trebles 
your pain.” 

He smiled feebly, as he said with an effort towards mild 
sarcasm, “ Wrong again! Even my head swims. Indeed it some- 
times swims out of my depth. I have to wait patiently on the 
bank till it bobs up serenely.” 

Then, recollecting that every deathbed of a great soul is, 
in St. Augustine’s phrase, not so much a bed of suffering as a chair 
of teaching, I began the faithful enterprise of asking questions. 
I said playfully, “ How can dull brains, duller eyes, and almost 
lifeless limbs play a game?” 

My question seemed to stimulate him, as clever swift bowling 
used to make him take a new grip of his cricket bat. He answered, 
with a suspicion of scorn, “Our schoolboy games were child’s 
play. Even the games I played when I was climbing the Colonial 
ladder on the Indian frontier, and carrying my life in my hands, 
were but quiet training for this—” 

“This game of death!” I interrupted. 

“Battle of life,” he retorted gamely; and then went on. 
“Our school games were begun and ended in an afternoon, or a 
day. When they were over, we gave our wearied bodies food 
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and delightful rest. Now the game goes on night and day. If 
rest comes, I never know when it is coming or when. it will go. 

“My opponent keeps no rules. He fouls unmercifully. He 
does not mind hitting below the belt. He seems to take a particular 
joy in putting me down; when I am down, kicking me. He ties 
my hands behind my back, and then gives me stunning blows on 
the head. He blinds me, and ties me and passes me over hedges. 
He guides me and leads me whither I would.” 

“ What do you expect to do with such a beast? ” I gasped. 

“Why, win! What else is there to do? This is merely the 
hardest game I ever played. To win will be the most coveted 
victory. If I win this cup, I win it outright. It is mine for ever.” 

I felt he was bent on winning. Yet the old man was so strong 
in me, or perhaps the strain of jealousy I had ever borne towards 
him was so irrepressible, that I blurted out: 

“But there is not a part of your body that has not its point 
of pain!” 

I rather fancied this last phrase. I felt almost childishly 
pleased when it seemed to reach its mark; though my past jousts 
with him left me wisely expectant. He repeated the phrase slowly, 
as if carefully playing a ball that broke. 

“Points of pain! Well—suppose—I grant that meek brother 
body has a thousand points of pain. Yet mounted on the shoulders 
of brother body I see things otherwise than you. To me this 
sickness, which is unto death, has brought me ten thousand points 
of view!” 

“Points of view,” I murmured feebly to myself. He gave 
me almost word for word in the tragic deathbed game of phrase 
making. I had to own he had the better of the set. 

“ But is not suffering a cloud? Is not such suffering as yours 
an eclipse? Is it not shadow and even darkness? How then 
can you state it in terms of light?” 

He replied emphatically, “ From a sick bed every man can see.” 

“Yes, see his nurse; a row of medicine bottles, and the brick 
walls of the opposite side of the street.” This seemed to me, even 
at the time, not an answer but a retort. I was not altogether sur- 
prised when he retorted in turn: 

“ When Death lays every man on his back, the man so stricken 
must perforce look up to the stars, the sun, and the eternal hills. 
There is little else to soothe his eyes. Hitherto he has seldom lain 
for long on his back, as artists lie to study the painted roof of a 
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church, or to watch the clouds. Now that sickness gives a man 
no other posture, he must in self-defense discover the stars. Like 
me he must awake one day to a new point of view, even if it is 
a point of pain.” 

He was looking up as he spoke from “ the master’s chair ;” and 
I was looking down at the sun shining in his eyes. I felt with 
joy that he was still winning easily from me every set. To tell 
the truth, I was nothing loath that victory should be flowing as 
it did. 

He shut his eyes; I know not whether through pain or vision. 
Then he broke into a reverie which, in words that add insult to 
his vision, I will here record. 

“Yes, pain is a new point of view. Perhaps as things stand, 
it is the main point of view. The Crucified one day said that 
when He, Who had won hardly a handful of men, should be on 
His bed of pain, He would draw all things to Himself. Pain is 
not the heart, but is at the heart of the world. From that centre 
all things are seen, and seen in their setting; and to it all things 
return as a tossed stone to earth. 

“Men have said that knowledge is power. I have learned 
from sorrow that while time runs knowledge is pain. The leaf 
sickens and dies. Yet it does not sorrow, for it knows not that 
it is dying. The pebble is burnt in the kiln. Yet it passes away 
without the cloud of pain, for it is unconscious of its passing away. 
But every shadow and footprint of oncoming death rings within 
us the knell of pain. All pain is thus the pain of death, as all bells 
summon mankind to prayer. 

“ How often in the very trough and deep of pain have I dwelt 
on Pascal’s noble thought, ‘Were the whole world to crush man, 
man would be nobler than that which slays him; because he would 
know that he is being slain.’ But at what a price do we buy this 
supremacy over beings that lack knowledge. One who lay like 
me on a bed of suffering spoke of being ‘delivered into the hands 
of thought.’ There is scarcely any emotion, and certainly no pain, 
stirring on the surface or in the depths of my being that I do not 
know. I have counted every throb of a protesting nerve. I have 
felt the white-hot dagger of pain stab its way relentlessly almost to 
my bones. I have counted every turn of the vise that has fastened 
my brow in a narrowing pressing ring of agony. I have pitied 
my shuddering, moaning self as if my body was a hound that some 
heartless wretch was torturing. I have watched my conscious self 
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under the sharp dagger-stabs of pain gradually draw near and fall 
over the brink of unconsciousness. I have wakened up from pain- 
filmed, yea, agony-haunted, dreams to the realities of a body throb- 
bing and quivering with the shafts of disease. 

“Yet have I seen of late that the bed of pain is the Mount 
of Vision. No experience of life has taught me so much as this 
experience of a body manacled with pain. Never have I been set 
down at such a point of view. Laying here on my back I have 
ceased to see the earth; or I have seen it only as a lesser brother 
of the stars and sun. It is too little to say I have seen the 
sun; or even that I have seen God. I have handled the Mystery 
of life. I have felt God’s power and wisdom, and the sweetness 
of His mercies, almost as undeniably as you now feel the rays of 
the noon-day sun, or as I felt this morning the agonies of an 
empoisoned body. 

“ How human are men, I often say: men who daily praise 
God most, not in the daily alms of sun and stars, but in the daily 
meal. It is not a sacrilege; for the daily bread which God gives 
is a daily morsel thrown to lull the clamorous wolves of death. 
I, too, have thanked God a hundred times for the tender mercies 
of those His lifeless creatures that have lulled my pain and cur- 
tained my mind even in a dream-tortured sleep. 

“T have thanked God, too, that now at length I have the 
meaning of the Apocalyptic word: ‘He measured the wall thereof, 
an hundred and forty-four cubits, the measure of a man which is 
of an angel.’ I now see that it is akin to the noble hymn on the 
cross. 

Secli pependit pretium 
Statera facta. 


Stretched on the earth in the Garden of Agony, He measured 
the world; dying on the cross on the Hill of Death, He weighed 
the world; measured and weighed it, and found it wanting. 

“Only when the Angel of Death lays man on his back, has 
man the measure and weight of the world. Artists tell us that the 
low light makes the color. The eye of the dying is now for the 
first time level with the world, into which we shall so soon be 
gathered, child-dust to mother-dust. 

“Tn the old days of chivalry they made the king’s forearm or 
ell the measure of all measures. We, the stricken of Christ, know 
that of all things that pass—and joy passes us swiftly as sorrow, 
fame swifter than disgrace—the measure is the King’s nailed and 
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outstretched arm. And thus I who have coveted, like the men 
of Athens, ever to hear something new, have been granted sor- 
row’s supreme point of view; wherefrom I look upon the occupa- 
tions of men, which are but games grown old, through the eyes 
of Christ. 

“ Sometimes, too, praised be His name! there comes to me, 
by His courteous kindness in the very fire of pain, an ecstasy of 
suffering. He draws near me and walks with me in the Baby- 
lonian furnace. I dare not ask of Him to sip the Cup of suffering 
lest, alas! my presumption should go before and prepare a fall. 
Yet when He sends His trusty angel of pain to seal upon me the 
‘marks of the Lord Jesus in my body,’ I, too, like St. Paul, have 
been lifted up into a heaven, and there in the company of the 
Crucified have heard things which could not well be uttered or 
even understood, except through pain. A fragment of song has 
at these times throbbed through my fevered body. 


Poets vent their soul in verse; 
Saints in pain. 


In that strange ecstasy of joy welling from the heart of 
sorrow and knowledge born of weakness, I have known that not 
Thabor but Golgotha is the supreme Mount of Vision, and that 
even Thabor’s joys are only for those who will give ear to the 
Crucified speaking of His cross. 

“T know, now, as I never knew before, that earth has not 
anything to show more fair than the fairest of the sons of men 
stretched out like ivory on His ebon couch of death; nor can eyes 
once seared and sealed by the vision of pain welcome a fairer 
sight until they open new-born in the Vision of Paradise.” 

* * * * 

It may have been the mere fire of his old self overcoming his 
stricken body, or it may have been God’s gracious visit to His 
enkindled soul, that silenced his last words to a whisper, and ringed 
his shut eyes with a shadow of death. 

I muttered, “ Well done!” He had heard me call it out to 
him a hundred times on the playing fields. Perhaps he heard it 
now. At any rate it was all my stunned soul could find at hand to 
say. Then running quickly from his bedside I summoned the 
Sister, whom he called his “ Angel of Life,” and went out from the 
shadows of his room into the sun, as one passes from day into 
the night. 























TERTIARY MAN IN ARGENTINA. 
BY JABEZ B. GOUGH. 


>—O7] | is a regrettable circumstance, not only for the sake 
Yl of science itself, but on the grounds of sane thinking 
as well, that so many scientific men are lacking in 
mental rectitude. Not only is their logical sense 
woefully in abeyance—or undeveloped; their ethical 
standards of thought are still more disordered. This mental in- 
competence results, therefore, in the employment of careless and 
slipshod methods, and these in turn discredit real science. There 
is in consequence abroad in the minds of thinking and discerning 
men a well-grounded prejudice against the deliverances of science 
in those fields where she cannot yet claim exactness. They distrust 
the premises, and rightly thereafter discredit the conclusions. 

Against science, as the handmaid of revelation, there should be 
otherwise no prejudice. Science is truth in the natural order. 
It seeks to unravel mysteries which hitherto have eluded the notice 
or the knowledge of our race. The true scientist must, therefore, 
bring to this study of the obscure and hidden things of Nature an 
open and impartial mind—without preconceptions, except such as he 
can easily lay aside; he must follow sane and conservative methods; 
he must resolutely distinguish between proved facts and experi- 
mental theories ; and in delivering his final conclusions to the world, 
he must bear in mind the ethical responsibilities which they carry 
with them when they trench on the supreme relation of man to his 
Creator. 

To seek, then, to postulate for a mere workable hypothesis the 
value or stringency of an established law; to bolster it up with facts 
that are not facts, to advance the unproven and call it proved; to ac- 
commodate the facts to the theory, and not judge the theory by the 
facts ; to be remiss in the logic of sequence and deduction; to deliver 
cathedratic decisions in matters which lie beyond one’s random, or 
to the discussion of which one cannot bring a long and zealous train- 
ing, and, finally, to be wanting the sense of personal responsibility 
for the accuracy of one’s conclusions: these are all sins against 
true science, and must discredit the scientist who is guilty of them. 

Most particularly in the matter of anthropogeny—to which we 
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especially address ourselves in this article—should the scientist 
guard his rectitude of view and his strict exactitude of proof. On 
account of the difficulties and drawbacks that accompany this study, 
the facility of error and deception, he must be exacting in his tests 
and investigations in its higher and more difficult stages. 
In the consideration of fossil types—skeletal remains—for 
instance, he must make full allowance for the possibility of rever- 
sion, degeneration, accidental variation in individuals, or some other 
such semi-pathological occurrence; not to speak of strictly indis- 
putable stratigraphical evidence, some degree of fossilization, and 
marked serial somatological distinctions in the osseous structure. 

An eminently illuminating instance of how science can be dis- 
credited at the hands of her votaries, and her just conclusions in 
other fields flouted and decried, has just reached us from South Am- 
erica. ‘There can be no question of the facts, for they come to us on 
no less an authority than the United States Government, through its 
scientific department—than which there is not in the New World a 
more authoritative source. The Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington, one of the working departments of which is the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, in its last Bulletin supplies us with the 
facts. They make interesting reading; not only because they dis- 
cover to us the dishonesty of method and conclusion employed by 
many scientists to prove the simian origin of man, but also because 
they afford us opportunity to follow the true scientist in his pro- 
cesses of deduction. Without further ado, then, we will take up 
the story. 

Of recent years reports of the finding of skeletal and in- 
dustrial remains of geologically ancient man in Brazil and Argen- 
tina have been coming thick and fast from South America. What 
between the finds of this class in the Lagoa Santa caves of Brazil, 
and the much more numerous finds of human bones and cultural 
objects in Argentina, South American scientists and anthropolo- 
gists fairly revelled in an overabundance of material, at first glance 
fitted to their theories. They read into those relics not only a 
hoary and incredible antiquity for man, but they saw in them his 
precursor and progenitor; nay, they went farther—after the man- 
ner of the Latins—and gave him, not an inheritance from the 
anthropoids, but a descent far more deeply specialized in the direc- 
tion of bestialization. Incidentally they renewed the fabled story 
of Atlantis, and proved to their own satisfaction that in the eons 
long past, “before time was,” the ridges of that lost world con- 
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nected South America with Europe and “ the islands of the sea;” 
so that Homo sapiens, taking his origin and descent from the most 
primitive anthropoidal forms in South America, gradually spread 
to and over the other continents. It was at least a patriotic view 
on their part. 

It would be scarcely just to all the scientific men of Brazil 
and Argentina to say that they each individually endorsed these 
interpretations of the evidence at hand. There is considerable 
variance of opinion in the determinations of the geologic age of 
the Argentina finds particularly; but in the attribution of skeletal 
remains to the anthropoidal precursor of man, there is little to 
distinguish the extreme school of Ameghino from the more con- 
servative following of Lehmann-Nitsche. One, for example, 
identifies a fossil femur as a portion of a very ancient forerunner 
of man, which he names the Tetraprothomo argentinus; while the 
other attributes the same femur to “a Tertiary primate, the Homo 
neogeus”’ or man-of-the-New World. “ You takes your choice.” 

Professor Florentino Ameghino, as we have said, is the 
most advanced and enthusiastic upholder of the antiquity of man on 
our southern continent. He is, however, more of a geologist than 
a paleontologist or anthropologist; still this fact does not prevent 
him from passing the most decisive and far-reaching judgments on 
fossil remains. On the basis of certain human specimens and of 
certain “ industrial vestiges ”—coupled with the presence in South 
America of certain small fossil monkeys—he has elaborated a 
scheme of man’s evolution which far transcends anything Heckel 
ever imagined. 

According to his interpretation of the evidence, Homo sapiens 
—or man-of-the-present day—is, together with Homo primigenius, 
a sub-species (only a little more recent) in descent from a common 
ancestor, Homo pampeus; Homo pampeus is, in turn, the offspring 
of simple homo—man as he emerged from the simian state, and 
from him comes also Homo ater, or the black man, without inter- 
mediate assistance ; homo came direct from prothomo, and the latter 
from Homo platensis, and he in turn from tripothomo; from trip- 
othomo has arisen by some slant of descent pithecantropus. There 
appears to be a break in the connection here—perhaps to agree 
with his denial of man’s simian origin—for the Tetraprothomo ar- 
gentinus (the Homo neogeus of Lehmann-Nitsche) has for de- 
scendants only the pseudhomines (Homo simius, and Pseudhomo 
heidelbergensis). Below him are Hominide primitivi, from 
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which come our anthropomorphide—anthropoid apes. Below all, 
and at the very foot of this family tree—its roots and underground 
stems—are the homunculide, consisting of the anthropops, homun- 
culus, pitheculites, and clenialites. 

We abstain from passing special remark on this elaborate 
scheme of man’s forbears in the lower world of animal life. The 
cold disproofs of true science, as applied to it by the scientists 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, will fully wipe it out. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology had for years been oc- 
cupied with the subject of man’s antiquity in North America. 
For eight years, between 1899 and 1907, its specialists had studied 
the various skeletal remains which were suggested or attributed to 
ancient man in this region, and had amply demonstrated the fact 
that “no specimen had come to light in the northern continent, 
which, from the standpoint of physical anthropology, represented 
other than a relatively modern man.” 

When then this landslip of prehistoric fossils, with the ac- 
companying exultant interpretations, fell upon the world, scientific 
interest was at once excited. Occuring as it did in the southern 
continent, northern anthropologists, with the disappointments of 
their own failures fresh upon them, looked longingly to the South- 
ern Hemisphere. Somehow the reports dealing with the finds of 
human remains up to 1907 were singularly incomplete and un- 
satisfactory. Owing to the distance of the fields, it was impossible 
to form a definite opinion as to the merit of the finds. Interest 
reached its culmination when “the apparently epoch-making dis- 
coveries ” of the Tertaprothomo (1907), Diprothomo (1909), and 
Homo pampeus (1909) were given to the world by Professor 
Ameghino. 

The American Bureau of Ethnology decided to send at once 
two of its best men to conduct an impartial investigation into the 
value of the finds. And because it would be a question, the solution 
of which would depend almost as much on the geological evidence 
as on the anthropological or biological, an expert geologist was de- 
puted to accompany Doctor Ales Hrdlicka. The selection for this 
service fell on Mr. Bailey Willis, of the United States Geological 
Survey; Mr. Willis was the department’s expert geologist in loess 
and related formations in North America and in China. In the 
determination of the age of the pampzan terrane, especially, his 
experience in the vast loess deposits of China would be invaluable. 
It is not necessary to comment on Doctor Hrdlicka’s abilities as a 
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paleontologist and anthropologist. From the Isthmus of Panama 
to North Dakota he had for years carried out the research work 
of the Bureau in this important matter; his studies of the skeletal 
remains of North America had been long and thorough; and his 
final judgment as to the geologic age of man on this continent had 
been decisive—as it still is. 

To the ordinary layman it would appear that the Smithsonian 
Institution in sending two such scientists—men of recognized ability 
and of tried experience—to investigate the true nature of the South 
American evidence of man’s geologic age, it had fully provided for 
an adequate solution of the question; but the Institution itself did 
not so judge. In the determination of the age of the various beds 
from which the shells, brought home by the Hrdlicka-Willis expe- 
dition to Argentina, were taken, Mr. William H. Dall, geologist and 
paleontologist of the United States Geological Survey, was em- 
ployed; while the petrographic examination of the rock specimens 
—loess, Tierra cocida, and scoria—collected in situ by the same 
expedition was turned over to the Geophysical Laboratory of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington for an exhaustive investigation 
of their physical character and conditions of origin. It will be 
readily admitted, therefore, that the Smithsonian Institution em- 
ployed its most competent scientists to do this work, and spared no 
pains to secure reliable results. 

It can also be taken for granted that no prejudice or precon- 
ceived opinion marred the investigations of the two scientists, to 
whom especially a final judgment was looked for concerning the 
age of those South American fossils. On account of defective re- 
ports, skepticism concerning certain details or finds was of course at 
the outset unavoidable; work on the ground would lead to more def- 
inite conclusions. 

The conditions essential to correct judgments regarding prob- 


lems involved in an investigation of this kind are so simple as to be: 


self-evident. Human remains, cultural or skeletal, of uncertain 
geologic antiquity, must be judged of only from their association 
with geologic deposits, the age of which is well-determined, and 
with the remains of other organic forms, the place of which in time 
and the evolutionary series is known. Osseous specimens are read 
according to their morphologic characteristics, and to the organic 
and inorganic alterations of the bones. Geologically, consideration 
of the antiquity of human remains involves not only unquestionable 
stratigraphic identification of the matrix in which they were dis- 
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covered, but preéminently the possibility of intrusive introduction 
subsequent to the formation of it. It should be shown conclusively 
that the specimen or specimens were found in geologically ancient 
deposits, whose age is further confirmed by the presence of paleon- 
tologic remains; bones should present evidence of fossilization, that 
is, of organic as well as inorganic alterations; they should also— 
very necessarily—show morphological characteristics referable to 
an earlier type. Moreover, it is necessary to prove in every case, 
by unexceptional evidence, that the human remains were not intro- 
duced, either purposely or accidentally, at later times into the forma- 
tion in which they have been discovered. 

On the morphologic side there is the difficult problem of dis- 
criminating between the evolutionary characteristic of a certain 
period and those characteristics which are due to reversion of type, 
to degeneration in the individual, accidental variations, or semi- 
pathological variations in general. Moreover, it is no unimportant 
task—a task hedged round indeed with many difficulties—to deter- 
mine with precision the physical and chemical changes which such 
osseous remains have undergone, and evaluate their chronologic 
significance. 

It is only by the observance of such conditions and criteria 
that anything approaching to a correct scientific judgment of the age 
of a find relating to early man can be arrived at. To accept any 
specimen as representative of geologic man on evidence less than 
the sum total of these criteria would be to build on a foundation of 
sand. Which was what the South American scientists did. 

With the results of the geological investigations of Mr. Bailey 
Willis we are not interested, except so far as he was able to give a 
decided opinion regarding the paleontology of the terrane in which 
the skeletal and cultural evidence was found. The superficial for- 
mations of the pampas and the coast, he says, are of very recent 
origin—it is in them that human remains have been found. More- 
over, were the remains as old as the deposits they would be geolog- 
ically recent, but they are younger. Whence he concludes, in agree- 
ment with his colleague, that “ geologically ancient man has not 
yet been found in Argentina.” 

In like manner, Mr. William H. Dall, of the United States 
Geological Survey, reports on the shells from-Argentina, that they 
are all of recent species, that is, species still having living representa- 
tives. The petrographic study of the rocks and scorie, made by 
the Carnegie Geophysical Laboratory, only confirms the same deduc- 
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tion from the evidence, viz., the comparatively recent origin of the 
specimens; while a petromicroscopic examination of the bones 
of “ fossil ” man, brought by Doctor Hrdlicka from Argentina, only 
confirms the doctor’s conclusions. 

Having given the conclusions and judgments of the subsidiary 
sciences in this matter of early man in South America, we have 
cleared our terrane, and can now leave the field to Doctor Hrdlicka’s 
investigations of the various finds, human and industrious, upon 
which such an elaborate and alarming scheme of the evolution of 
man from certain bestial forms was founded. We will be as 
concise as we possibly can. 

It is due to our readers to state, in advance, that in this article 
we do not purpose discussing skeletal and other remains found 
in Brazil. The caves of Lagoa Santa, to which we have already 
alluded, supplied a great wealth of fossil treasure to the eager 
scientists of the country, enabling them—as well as some foreigners 
—to allot an antiquity of thirty centuries or more to those remains. 
From them Lund, a Danish explorer, infers that the present popu- 
lation of Brazil antedates history; while Lutken, Quatrefages, and 
others assign them a contemporaneity with the extinct mammals 
of the Quaternary period. Our Doctor Hrdlicka, however, icono- 
clastically disposes of all these theories. 


It seems quite evident [he says] that the human remains 
from the Lagoa Santa caves can not be accepted, without fur- 
ther and more conclusive proofs, as belonging to a race which 
lived contemporaneously with the extinct species of animals 
found in the same caves; and there is no reliable foundation 
in the remainder of the data relating to the specimens on which 
such geologic antiquity could be based. 


Leaving aside as rationally negligible the “ vestiges ” on which 
Professor Ameghino bases his foundation scheme of the presence 
in South America of the Homunculide, or small humanoid apes, 
we will at once take up the story of the two bones upon which the 
same authority builds his new, complex, zoo-anthropologic classi- 
fication. In the presence of these two scanty remnants of human 
and animal life, Doctor Ameghino gives his imagination the fullest 
liberty, so that we are not astonished to find him setting aside, as 
henceforth useless, the accepted theories of man’s direct simian 
descent. He puts this geological man in a class by himself, 
and calls him Tetraprothomo argentinus. Nor is he alone in his 
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enthusiasm. R. Lehmann-Nitsche, leader of the opposing opinions, 
goes somewhat farther in one direction; for while he styles this find 
Homo neogeus—the man-of-the-New World—he agrees with Pro- 
fessor Ihering, of Sao Paulo, that during the Tertiary there existed 
a continent connecting eastern Asia with Central America. He 
differs, however, with Ameghino in making the Miocene fauna and 
man’s precursors emigrate from Asia to Central America; Ameg- 
hino, more patriotically, makes South America the scene of man’s 
earliest existence. 

The bones in question turn out to be the femur, or thigh bone, 
of a cat, and the atlas, or collar bone of a recent Indian. After a 
sustained and critical examination of the human atlas, in which it is 
viewed from every possible and reasonable standpoint, and a com- 
parison made between it and the atlases of monkeys, gorillas, and 
northern Indians, Dr. Hrdlicka concludes that 


There can not be a shade of question as to the human pro- 
venience of the atlas, while the possibility of its belonging to 
an earlier species of man is opposed by the fact that such 
a species is otherwise still a mere hypothesis, that there is 
nothing on hand on which to base the new species except a single 
imperfect bone of secondary anthropologic importance and of 
wide individual variation; that all of the peculiarities of this 
bone fall well within the range of such variation in modern 
human atlases, and that none of its features are more primitive 
than those of the atlases of Indians of comparatively recent 
times. 


Basing his opinion on the structural characteristics of this 
Monte Hermoso atlas, he infers that “it is a bone from a short, 
but by no means dwarf, and probably thickset, relatively modern, 
man.” 

He next proceeds to examine, morphologically and compara- 
tively, the tetraprothomo femur, which is also a find from Monte 
Hermoso. He finds it to be a left adult thigh bone, with the upper 
end missing; black and shiny through fossilization and fully petri- 
fied. He illustrates by photographs its similarity with the thigh 
bones of the ocelot, Felis onca, canis mexicanus, and striped hyena; 
its dissimilarity from the femora of the gibbon ape, orang, chim- 
panzee, gorilla, and man. Finally, after an exhaustive study of the 
bone, he concludes that the Monte Hermoso femur “can not be 


other than that of a carnivore, and that, on the whole, it approxi- 
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mates more closely the femur of the fossil, as well as of the modern 
Felidae, than it does any other bone.” In this conclusion he is sup- 
ported by the subsequent judgment of Mr. J. W. Gidley, custodian 
of fossil mammals, United States National Museum, to whom a 
cast of the bone was submitted. 

Thus we see that the identification of this Indian atlas as be- 
longing to another species of man rests on the unwarranted assump- 
tion of its antiquity, and of the existence of such a species of man. 
As to the femur, it must be relegated to some ancient branch of 
the cat family. And thus perishes the short-lived scientific 
existence of Tetraprothomo argentinus, or—if you prefer it— 
Homo neogeus. 

The serial distance between this imaginary Tetraprothomo 
and Homo himself is, from the evolutionary and morphologic point, 
so considerable that Ameghino was compelled to presuppose the 
existence of three intermediate genera: Prothomo, Diprothomo, 
and Tripothomo. Moreover, he was obliged to evolve the charac- 
teristics of these extinct precursors of man from his own inner 
consciousness. This is especially true of the earliest of them in the 
series, Tripothomo; it is distinctly a mental creation. 

For Diprothomo platensis, although a great deal had to be done 
by calculation, still there was some slightly justifying grounds to 
work upon. There was a bit of a skull taken from the harbor 
of Buenos Ayres. As human skulls go, it was not much of a skull. 
It was called Platensis, because it came from the River Platte. 
This calotte, or fragment, of a human skull was taken from the 
oozy bed of the river when the workmen were excavating a rudder- 
pit for the dry dock at Buenos Ayres. In geological age, according 
to Ameghino, it was a remnant from the Lower Pliocene, and was 
carried by a second or premediate precursor of man as part of his 
brainpan. In point of conformation Ameghino makes it surpass 
the famous Neanderthal cranium, so low is the skull-vault; the 
glabella, or bony projection downwards between the eye sockets, 
in unhumanly prominent; while an unusual depression above and 
behind the glabella—over the supraorbital arches—would afford 
the conception that the face was carried, not vertically as in man, 
but with a decided horizontal cast. 

It is not necessary to enter into a minute relation of Ameg- 
hino’s views and description of this skull remnant. We are more 
interested in Doctor Hrdlicka’s determination of it. Ameghino’s 
description of it has miscarried from the outset, he says, because 
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of a mistaken orientation of it. The fragment had been viewed 
in a wrong position. There are two recognized and standard skull 
positions in anthropology, but it had not been considered in the 
indispensable approximation to either. The sagittal line had in 
consequence been given a slope backward, and thus the specimen 
was made to look extraordinary and primitive, not to say unhuman. 
Orienting it then side by side with a modern Indian cranium of 
known provenience, which had the same nasion-bregma diameter 
and a closely related form, he made a thorough study of the frag- 
ment. It is not necessary to follow him through all the techni- 
calities of this investigation. Suffice it to say that he found the 
facial angle to be precisely the same as in a Piegan skull—in fact, 
practically the same as in the average Indian; and that the nasal 
notch, or opening, which Ameghino diverted upwards, occupied in 
life the position it would occupy in a naturally-poised head. So far 
from diverging from the facial characteristics, even of the white 
man, Homo platensis might at any time be identified with modern 
man. 

The Buenos Ayres skull fragment [says the doctor] fails 
utterly to reveal any evidence which would justify its classifica- 
tion as a representative of a species of ancient Primates, pre- 
mediate forerunners of the human being, the Diprothomo. 
Every feature shows it to be a portion of the skull of man him- 
self; it bears no evidence even of having belonged to an early 
or physically primitive man, but to a well-developed and phys- 
ically modern-like individual. 


To banish completely Ameghino’s Diprothomo from the pur- 
view of science, Mr. Bailey Willis, after an examination of the 
character of the river bank, finds that he can give no weight to the 
belief that “ the unknown workman who found the skull, and gave it 
to the foreman, really dug it out of undisturbed ancient Pampzan.” 

In this congenial work of destroying man’s animal predecessors, 
it will be seen that—unlike Doctor Hrdlicka—we are working from 
the depths upwards—from the Eocene up to the Recent Quaternary. 
Having then disposed of the immediate precursor of man, we now 
come to man himself—not indeed to Quaternary or recent man— 
man of to-day—but to a primitive being who differs from actual 
man either because he lacked a chin or because he moved with his 
gaze upon the ground. South American anthropologists call them 
Homo pampeus, and subdistinguish him as Homo sinemento or 
Homo caputinclinatus. He is still a Tertiary man. 
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Homo pampeus is, according to its sponsor, Professor Ameg- 
hino, “ the most ancient representative of the genus Homo (possibly 
a species of Prothomo), of which we now possess the skull, and it 
preserves many of the characteristics of the Diprothomo.” He 
bases his characterizations on an imperfect cranium, known as 
the skull of Miramar, or La Tigra, found accidentally in 1888, and 
on three other skulls subsequently unearthed. He describes all 
four as presenting the same characteristics: excessively sloping 
forehead, which is not the result of artificial deformation; the ros- 
trum—beak, or nose bones—much prolonged forward beyond the 
alveolar border; orthognatic denture, that is, teeth perpendicular, 
not projecting; dolichocephalic, with excessively narrow foreheads, 
bulging eyes, and other characteristics. In consequence, “ Judging 
from the paleontologic standpoint, Homo pampeus is a species 
very different from Homo sapiens; it differs much more from the 
latter than the Homo primigenius. It is even possible,” he con- 
cludes, “ that when better known, the Homo pampeus will result 
to be a veritable Prothomo.” 

The foregoing summary is not even a bird’s-eye view of the 
abundant literature with which Professor Ameghino sustains his 
thesis concerning Homo pampeus; it is the merest quintessence of 
conclusion. Similarly we are not at liberty to give the exhaustive 
investigation conducted by Doctor Hrdlicka into the anthropologic, 
or by Mr. Willis into the geologic, value of Ameghino’s conclusions. 
The northern scientists are in strictest accord in their judgment 
of these remains. We will let the anthropologist speak for both: 


If any Homo pampeus ever existed [says Dr. Hrdlicka], it 
is safe to say that his remains have not yet been produced. 
The case fails utterly thus far from the standpoint of geology, 
as well as that of anthropology. If the facts are carefully 


reviewed, it will be seen that geologically no substantial evidence . 


has been brought forward favoring any great antiquity of the 
several lots of human bones assumed to represent this human 
species. And as to archzology and somatology, they both 
demonstrate that the specimens ascribed to Homo pampeus, the 
“earliest human representative—if not even a predecessor of 
man”—are fraught with no such possibilities, but that they 
point in to uncertain manner to the common American Indian. 
In view of all the facts, Homo pampeus must be regarded as 
merely a theory, without, so far as shown, any substantiation. 


Between Homo pampeus and the Neanderthal man—Homo 
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primigenius—there was room for a phylogenetic intermediary, and 
Ameghino proceeds at once to fill the gap. In fact, he doubly 
fills it, since he inserts therein two most interesting and almost 
perfect types of prehistoric man—Homo sinemento (man chinless), 
and Homo caputinclinatus (man of the bowed head). The skel- 
etal remains of Homo sinemento represent, according to Ameghino, 
a race of very small people, almost pigmies; a slender people, not 
very robust; dolichocephalic; rostrum prognathic or projecting, this 
projection being due principally to the prognathism of the jaws. 
The most surprising characteristic, however, was the union of a 
lower jaw (in which the teeth did not project outwards, but were 
ornathic or perpendicular), and an absolute lack of chin. 

The human skeleton from which Ameghino deduces the species 
of man whom he designates as caputinclinatus consists of a skull, 
of which the lower jaw and the facial parts are missing, and of 
various long bones, ribs, vertebrae, etc. Just one imperfect skull, 
yet this is all the evidence our Southern scientist needs in order to 
create a new race of human beings. He orients the head during life 
as having been carried with skull sloping directly downward. “ It 
is for this reason,” he says, “that I designate the species, now 
completely extinct, by the name of Homo caputinclinatus.” 

Again, both geologist and anthropologist occupied themselves 
sedulously with the question of Homo sinemento. Their reports 
are illuminative, not only regarding the denuded flat, or “ playa,” 
from which the remains were taken, the presence of comparatively 
recent arti-facts in the cavity, and especially of pigment stones 
(proofs of a belief in immortality), but most especially concerning 
the anthropologic significance of the bones themselves. Two skele- 
tons had been unearthed. The first, consisting particularly of a 
skull and a number of more or less eroded bones, was the skeleton 
of a middle-aged female. The examination of this skull showed 
plainly an average, moderate-sized Indian cranium, not one feature 
points to anything more primitive. The entire specimen shows 
nothing whatever “ bestial,” or that could not be found in a modern 
female Indian skull, particularly in a woman of small stature. 

The second specimen, on which the species. Homo sinemento is 
founded, is a small female skull, probably very slightly deformed 
by artificial pressure after the Aymara fashion. It has been re- 
paired from pieces and partially restored, but the face has been made 
too high in the reconstruction. There is, pace Ameghino, a moder- 
ate chin prominence. This skull is, so far as it can be seen in its 
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present state of preservation, entirely Indian-like, and there is 
not even a remote possibility that it is ancient. 

We have already seen that Professor Ameghino based his new 
species of man, Homo caputinclinatus, on a single skeleton. It is 
the skeleton of a child, probably not twelve years of age. The 
skull would be small for an adult, but not so for a child. The 
deformation of the vault is due to artificial pressure, and this 
shaping has been mistaken for natural characteristics, and made the 
basis of a new species of man. The remains consist of a few or- 
dinary, immature bones, which show little if any fossilization, and, 
it is safe to say, would not be recognized as exceptional if placed 
with a series of similar remains from, for instance, the graves 
of Bolivian Indians. Such is the conclusion of Doctor Hrdlicka. 
Mr. Willis adds his testimony, too, after a careful examination of 
the ground from which the remains were taken. “ There is noth- 
ing,” he says, “in the topographic or geologic relations, nor in 
the situation in which the bones were found, to indicate that the 
skeleton is of any antiquity.” 

But why follow this ruthless pair of scientists further? The 
whole edifice, so magniloquently announced, but so imperfectly 
builded by South Americans, has fallen in upon itself under the 
touch of their hands. The pampas have lost their antiquity, the 
lost Atlantis is still a fable, man himself has been shorn of his 
short-lived preéminence of years if not of origin. Those de- 
lightful fictions, The-Man-Without-The-Chin and The-Man-of- 
Downcast-Aspect, have dissolved in thin air. No longer will they 
point their ghostly fingers at us, and bid us recognize them as our 
ancestors. We are quit of the whole animal crew, thanks to sane 
science and honest scientists. The New World can no longer with 
impunity be cited to bear witness to man’s theroid origin, 

For this specially gratifying result some of us at least can 
afford to be grateful to the American Bureau of Ethnology. We 
can hardly bear gratitude in our hearts, however, towards mistaken 
or dishonest scientists. Their name is legion, and they overrun 
the scientific world at the present time. There is no limit to their 
impertinence, as there can be no bounds set to their infallibility. 
There is now a bare possibility that the set-back which their con- 
geners in South America have received at the hands of our palmary 
scientific institution may restrain their precocity. Still the fool- 
killer may be abroad every day, and yet daily there are fools to kill. 
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MARRIAGE AND THE SEX PROBLEM. By Dr. F. W. Foerster, 
Special Lecturer in Ethics and Psychology at the University 
of Ziirich. Translated by Meyrick Booth, B.Sc., Ph.D. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Those who are familiar with Orthodoxy will remember that 
Chesterton fancies “an English yachtsman who miscalculated his 
course and discovered England, under the impression that it was a 
new island in the South Seas:” and then, in his whimsical way, ex- 
plains, “I am that man in the yacht. I discovered England.”.... 
He recounts his “ elephantine adventures in pursuit of the Briars. 
caeens I tried to be in advance of the age, and I found that I was 
eighteen hundred years behind it...... I have kept my truths, 
but I have discovered not that they were not truths, but that they 
were not mine.” 

In very much the same way, the author of this volume has 
discovered Christianity. He was brought up (his translator ex- 
plains) in an entirely un-religious atmosphere, and educated in 
unbelief. He made a special study of social questions; under- 
took a first-hand investigation of social conditions in Germany, 
England, and America; embraced Socialism; abandoned it as “ de- 
ficient in moral and spiritual insight,” and finally has become con- 
vinced that “ the Christian religion is the sole foundation for both 
social and individual life.”” This book, as well as his others, Jugend- 
lehre, Autoritat und Freiheit, is an uncompromising thesis in defense 
of the ancient Christian sex-morality. 

In view of the modern taste for novelties in the ethics of sex 
(as witnessed by the great vogue of such moral anarchists as Ber- 
nard Shaw and Ellen Key), it might be imagined that Foerster’s 
influence would collapse as soon as the moderns found him working 
his way back to a philosophy of conduct that they have imagined 
obsolete. But not so. His works have had already an enormous 
sale. As many as ten thousand copies of Autoritat und Fretheit 
were sold within eight days of its appearance. Scores of editions 
are being run through the presses in quick succession, and we have 
information that Dr. Foerster’s lectures in the University of Ziirich 
have become, perhaps, the most largely attended of all in Europe. 

It is especially significant that the author has won his way to 
the Christian philosophy by means of insistence upon a study of the 
concrete facts of life. He scorns “ the barren modern book philos- 
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ophy,” and maintains that “the superiority of serious Christian 
scholars lies in the fact that through Christ their thought is “ kept 
in constant touch with reality.” His criticism of the ultra-modern 
advocates of a more elastic sex morality is not that they interfere 
with old theories, but that they do not know facts. Of course, 
he does not advocate that a man should study sex problems by 
“ passing through all sorts of filth.” “ Shakespeare needed not to 
be a murderer to create Macbeth.” But he does insist that we who 
would philosophize upon matters of morals must first study human 
nature at close range, and neither neglect nor obscure the Briars’ 
facts that may be learned by investigation. ‘The modern expo- 
nents of a ‘new morality,’”’ he says, “ Ellen Key, for example, are 
all, unfortunately, suffering from a dangerous lack of knowledge 
of human nature, a pure, complete indifference to what the vast 
majority of people would make of ‘individual freedom’ in sexual 
matters” (p. 38). This is decidedly refreshing. We Christians 
have been too long suffering under the accusation that ours is an 
a priori philosophy. It must be startling to the moderns to be 
proven theorizers. 

Another particularly important thesis of the present book is 
the necessity of a norm of thought and of investigation. Sub- 
jectivism receives some telling blows in the opening chapter on 
“Anarchy or Authority.” Indeed, this chapter is of extremest value 
as an introduction, not only to the question of the ethics of sex, 
but of every moral and philosophical problem. 

We could wish for more space in which to give in detail some 
of Dr. Foerster’s arguments, but, lacking that, we have thought 
it well to refer to his work in general terms, confident that the 
readers of this notice will become readers of the book. They will 
find therein an always interesting, forceful, straightforward, and yet 
reverent discussion of almost all topics connected with the ethics 
of the sex relation—“ Motherhood and Marriage,” “ The Artificial 
Restriction of the Family,” “Sex and Health,” “Religion and 
Sex.” Amongst these and other matters of vital, present interest 
is a very sane and satisfactory discussion of the expediency of 
teaching sex hygiene, in a chapter on “ The Protective Value of a 
Sense of Shame.” 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By William B. 
Cairns, Ph.D. New York: Oxford University Press. 
To Dr. Cairns, of the University of Wisconsin, we are indebted 
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for a very fair and painstaking history of English literature in 
America. It begins with the amazing Captain John Smith, and 
closes with William Vaughan Moody. Tentative such a work 
must needs be; but between the Scylla of a loyally uncritical praise 
and the Charybdis of a cosmic and casual contempt, the present 
author has steered with even hand. His sketch of the early Co- 
lonial writings is not merely interesting, it is candid. It fosters 
no illusions anent the popular myth of Puritan perfection; and it 
points out very clearly that the once-famous philosophy of Franklin 
fostered “ only the prudential virtues.” 

Dr. Cairns has undertaken his work with few prepossessions. 
He is tolerant, though by no means enthusiastic, over Walt Whit- 
man; he realizes that Hawthorne, in spite of his mystical insight 
and fine creativeness, was but a “ provincial visitor ” in many of his 
comments upon the Old World; and he finds Julia Ward Howe’s 
celebrated Hymn (as not a few others must have found it!) “ in- 
tense but not very intelligible.” 

This vein of philosophic detachment dominates the criticism 
of the entire book. Its tone, notwithstanding a certain multiplicity 
of personal detail, is emphatically judicial. Indeed, as we approach 
modern writers, we find this fairness coupled with even less finality. 
As in the survey of Edgar Poe’s work, there is an increasing ten- 
dency to push the burden of any conclusive judgment upon other 
shoulders. 

It is regrettable, yet perhaps unavoidable, that such meager 
space should have been meted out to contemporary writers. How- 
ells and Henry James and Mrs. Wharton have done great things 
in making American fiction a force among English-speaking peoples : 
in Robert Herrick’s work is a serious attempt to interpret the life 
of America to-day; and we would gladly dispense with pages of 
the alleged “poets” of the Central period for a more adequate 
consideration of—for instance—Bliss Carman, Louise Imogen 
Guiney, Florence Earle Coates, and that priestly king of the 
“ Minors,” Father Tabb. 


A MONTESSORI MOTHER. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 
Mrs. Fisher is an ardent admirer of Dr. Maria Montessori. 
She has written the present volume to initiate American mothers 
into all the mysteries of the Montessori method and apparatus. 
The book is more popular than scientific. The author herself 
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calls it “a volume of impressions,” and says in her preface that 
she “lays no claim to erudition.” She is “neither biologist, 
philosopher nor professional pedagogue.” 

The chief idea of the Montessori method is that of self- 
education. Mrs. Fisher insists on this in page after page. 


The first thing that Dr. Montessori requires of a directress 
in her school is a complete avoidance of the centre of the stage— 
a self-annihilation...... She is to keep herself absolutely in the 
background....... In the kindergarten the teacher teaches, in 
the Casa dei Bambini the child learns...... As much personal 
liberty as possible must be granted to children....... A child 
must never be forced or coaxed to use any part of the apparatus 
ceva The prerequisite of all education is the interest of the 
student, etc. 


We do not find all this so wonderfully new. We have always 
thought that Froebel, who seems so antiquated to our up-to-date 
American mother, held many years ago the principles of the free- 
dom of the child and the passivity of the teacher. He was wrong, 
of course, in thinking that the series of gifts and occupations 
which he invented were the only true means of child training. 
The same may be said of the Montessori apparatus. While Dr. 
Montessori, because of her wonderful personality, may have worked 
wonders with her lacing frames, her color boxes and her insets, it 
does not follow that in theory she has spoken the last word on 
the proper method of teaching children. Even if her method 
produce excellent results among very young Italian children grouped 
together in small classes, it does not prove that it will work 
miracles in the schools of the United States. Indeed we are 
very scary of a system which seems to make so little of the 
personality of the teacher and so little of class discipline. Any 
man who thinks at all on the subject can see that there are two 
distinct types of teachers. One dominant mind may so influence 
the children as to make them mere copies of himself, while another 
will cleverly discover the latent powers of the children, and develop 
them by systematic training. 

In the December number of the Parents’ Review, Miss Char- 
lotte Mason has this to say on the Montessori method: 


The Montessori method is one effort among many made in 
the interests of scientific pedagogy. What we are saying is 
practically: ‘Develop his senses, and a child is educated; 
train hand and eye, and he can earn his living; what more do 
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you want?” A child so trained is not on a level with the Red 
Indian of our childhood; his senses are by no means so acute, 
and the Red Indian grew up with song and dance, tale and 
legend, and early developed a philosophy, even a religion. The 
Montessori child has no such chances; he sharpens a single 
sense, to be sure, at the expense of another and higher sense, 
but there is no gradual painting in of a background to his life; 
no fairies play about him; no heroes stir his soul; God and 
good Angels form no part of his thought; the child and the 
person he will become are a scientific product, the result of much 
touching and some hearing and seeing; for what has science to 
do with those intangible, hardly imaginable entities called ideas? 
No, let him take hold of life, match form with form, color with 
color; but song and picture, hymn and story, are for the educa- 
tional scrap heap. 


NEW IRELAND. By Dionne Desmond. Boston: Angel Guard- 
ian Press. $1.00. 


There is little to recommend this book, save perhaps the good 
intentions of the writer. The story itself is uninteresting. Eileen, 
a prosy, tiresome heroine, has wonderful visions of a new Irish 
republic, which she makes a reality through her own labors, ably 
seconded by a devoted lover and a New York Tammany leader. 

The author’s style is that of a school girl of fifteen making 
her first bow to the public, and the book itself is commonplace 
in the extreme. And the printers have done nothing to save the 
situation. 


SAINTS AND PLACES. By John Ayscough. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.50 net. 

Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew has given us an interesting series 
of Italian travelogues, written, we venture to say, for the intelligent 
and cultured pilgrim, as distinct from the vulgar tourist, “in every 
sense common, who does his sightseeing in a disconcerting suc- 
cession of saltatory glimpses.” 

Frequently—too frequently—our author forgets himself and 
writes with the prosiness of the greatly-to-be-despised Bzdeker. 
But perhaps in these cases he deigned to speak out of the mere good- 
ness of his heart to the ever-increasing horde of uncultured world- 
wanderers. 

Seldom—too seldom—the dry-as-dust guide book piling-up- 
of-facts is relieved by the beautiful word painting of the novelist 
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we admire, as in the author’s dreamings at the ruins of Pzstum 
or in his all too brief glimpses of Sicily. 

The book is beautifully illustrated. We would, however, call 
the attention of the publishers to a number of misprints, and the 
general lack of uniformity in the number of lines on the page. In 
our copy sixteen pages were missing. 


A SYNCHRONIC CHART AND STATISTICAL TABLES OF 
UNITED STATES HISTORY. By George E. Croscup. 
With a Chronological Text by Ernest D. Lewis. New York: 
Windsor Publishing Co. $1.50. 

It has been said that a map and a chronological table are the 
two eyes of the student of history. This work includes a table 
which combines the two in such a way that, with it spread before 
him, the student has a clear view of the main outlines of the 
history of the States from the first discoveries to the year 1912. 
Taking, for example, the State of Tennessee, by means of a most in- 
genious color scheme, the table shows at a glance that it was the 
sixteenth State to be fully organized; that in 1796 it was formed 
as a separate State from territory claimed by North Carolina, and 
how and when its history merged into that of North Carolina, as 
North Carolina’s did into that of the Colony of Virginia. The 
date and duration of its secession period are also graphically shown, 
and all as related to similar facts in the history of the other States. 

This chart forms the most distincttve and useful feature 
of the work. There are, however, a large number of other charts, 
illustrations, and maps, as well as text giving the leading events 
of United States history and of national development. Among 
them a chart which, by the same graphic method, shows the rise 
and fall of the various political parties. 


THE APPEARANCE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY AT. 
THE GROTTO OF LOURDES. By J. B. Estrade. Trans- 
lated from the French by J. H. Girdlestone. London, Eng- 
land: Art and Book Co. 50 cents. 


Every one interested in the miracles wrought at Lourdes has 
read the touching account of our Lady’s appearances to Berna- 
dette, which M. Estrade gave to the world some fourteen years 
ago. We are glad to see this excellent little volume in an English 
dress. 

The book is chiefly valuable from the fact that the author, 
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a tax-collector at Lourdes in 1858, had himself seen Bernadette 
in ecstasy, and had conversed with her frequently at the time. 
He took notes from day to day of the events as they occurred, and 
verified by the most minute inquiries all the facts in the case. 
He sets forth in the simplest language the details of the eighteen 
appearances, the opposition of the civil authorities, the careful 
investigations of the Abbé Peyramale and the Bishop of Tarbes, 
the opposition of the anti-clerical press, etc. He paints a perfect 
portrait of the poor and ignorant peasant girl Bernadette, whose 
short life was remarkable for simplicity, truthfulness, patience 
under suffering, and absolute disinterestedness. We trust that 
some of the sneering readers of Zola’s Lourdes will have the grace 
to read this simple but convincing history of the most famous shrine 
of our Lady. 


THE GOSPEL AND HUMAN NEEDS. By John Neville Figgis. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


We read with interest this new edition of Mr. Figgis’ lectures 
on The Gospel and Human Needs. They are written against 
those who would “ reduce Christianity to a religion purely rational 
and non-mysterious;...... and always appeal to the rational under- 
standing to set aside those elements in the faith which run counter 
to current prejudices.” 

His first lecture maintains the necessity of a miraculous reve- 
lation. The unbelieving modernists of our day deny it, not on any 
evidence they can produce, but because “they are dominated by 
sonorous commonplaces about irrevocable law and iron uniformity.” 
They forget that “miracles are but the expression of God’s freedom; 
the truth that He is above and not merely within the order of nature. 
Disbelief in their reality leads on to pantheism. This natural- 
istic philosophy does not accord with the facts of life, for it does 
not take into account the “ freedom of the will.” ‘“‘ The idea of the 
miraculous and its content in the revelation of Jesus Christ can alone 
save us from confusing God with the creation which is His Will.” 

The second lecture is directed against that unbelieving spirit 
which would “strip the Christian faith of every wonder and 
mystery; which would reject the strange birth as materialistic, 
the physical resurrection as unscientific, sacramental grace as mag- 
ical, and make our Lord’s deity disappear in a cloud of phrases. 
eae It is not to culture, as such, that the Gospel ever can or ever 
does address itself, but to the common heart of common men and 
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women, on fire with life and love, torn with struggle and loss and 


sin, and appalled by death.” 

With this in mind, Mr. Figgis gives us not arguments de- 
manded by the dilettante modernist, but the simple argument of 
the man in the street. “He (the plain man) feels that in all 
things there is mystery, and that what is the constant factor of his 
inner being is somehow part of the stuff of the universe...... 
He knows that, though you may explain the world, he remains 
inexplicable to himself. He feels that there must be reality in 
that love and joy and willing resolve, which are the deepest and most 
real things in his life.” 

The third lecture on The Historic Christ shows clearly that 
you cannot expect men to follow out the teaching of Christ, if 
you rob them of the dogma of His Divinity and the fact of His 
Resurrection. ‘“‘ Convince them in regard to the story of Jesus 
that it is not true, but only a symbol of the religious aspiration of 
ages, and men will repudiate either in scorn or in sorrow the claims 
of the Church to be the home of the soul.” 

The fourth lecture on sin and forgiveness is most suggestive. 
“Tt is vain and even silly,” he tells us, “ to expect to convince men 
of the need of a Savior who are as yet untroubled by conscience.” 
The man of the new dogmatism knows nothing of the Christian 
concept of sin. “It is a survival from the animal stage gradually 
and inevitably working itself out; or it is a morbid illusion based 
on a fallacious belief in freedom and fostered by priests; or it 
carries its own forgiveness, provided we eschew a mawkish peni- 
tence and stand upright before God; or it is essentially unpardon- 
able, and all talk of atonement is moonshine.” Again Mr. Figgis 
appeals to the man in the street, and shows how he, unspoiled by 
modern subjectivism, believes most firmly in the reality of sin, and 
cries out most fervently for forgiveness. 

Frequently Mr. Figgis asserts that true religion is built upon 
“life” and not upon “reason,” and he is constantly referring 
us to the proof adduced from “ religious experience.” But unlike 
modern pragmatists, whose final goal is an empty subjectivism, 
our author makes it clear that he is merely dealing with those 
various dispositions of the will which help one to believe. We 
know that fanaticism, superstition, and many a false cult have 
been founded on the shaky basis of religious experience, but every 
Catholic must assert the reality of such experience. He has simply 
to read the lives of the Saints. 
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There are many things in this volume which a Catholic cannot 
accept, although he may be in perfect agreement with the general 
trend of the argument. What a great pity it is that Mr. Figgis 
fails to realize his great disadvantage in his fight against the new 
theology. The Broad Churchmen of his national Church will con- 
tinue to defend their reduced Christianity on the Protestant prin- 
ciple of private judgment. Only in the Church of St. Peter’s 
See is there an infallible objective witness to the fact of Divine 
Revelation, to the existence of mysteries in the supernatural order, 
and to the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 


OUR REASONABLE SERVICE. By Vincent J. McNabb, O.P. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.10 net. 


Father McNabb, in these very suggestive essays, endeavors 
to treat some of the deep things of God in a language the age 
will understand. In words that remind one forcibly of Father 
Hecker, he writes: “The duty of every earnest Catholic apostle 
who would Catholicize the modern mind must be to grasp its 
meaning. He must understand it before he can convert it. He 
must learn the language before he can translate his religious ideas 
into it. He must doggedly set about the task of accepting the pecu- 
liar and often barbarous terminology of the men he would in- 
fluence.” 

Father McNabb has succeeded admirably in entering into the 
viewpoint of his opponents, and yet there has never been the slightest 
danger of our “ taking him for a Kantian, because he did his best to 
understand Kant.” Some have criticized his paper on Resurrection 
and Faith. In it he asserts that St. Thomas, with characteristic 
accuracy, rests faith itself in the Divinity of Jesus Christ, and 
he argues against the view that the Resurrection is the founda- 
tion or the main foundation thereof. He styles this common 
thesis of our theological manuals a modern development, unknown 
to the great masters like St. Thomas, Suarez, Bellarmine, and 
Petavius. He disagrees with those who hold that the Resurrection 
is both an object of Faith and a means of Faith. According to his 
reading of St. Thomas it is only an object of Faith. Perhaps the 
most thoughtful study of all is that entitled Logic and Faith. 
As usual he traces back to St. Thomas all that is essentially correct 
in the viewpoint of three modern philosophers who have discussed 
the noetic problem of faith—Kant, Newman, and Lotze. 

He writes: 
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What Kant and Newman and Lotze had succeeded in dis- 
covering, St. Thomas had already analyzed from his own 
scholastic standpoint as early as the thirteenth century. With 
sureness of vision he had seen that the act of belief was not 
a mere intellectual act, but included an emotional or volitional 
element. He had been led to this point of view by St. Paul’s 
doctrine that “ faith without love is dead,” and by the Master’s 
mysterious blessing upon “‘the clean of heart, for they shall 
see God.” Nor should there be any doubt that this is the solu- 
tion of the difficulty. A thinking mind must come at length to 
recognize that truth is not a matter of one department of the 
understanding, nor even of the intellect in its totality. Every 
afferent faculty is an avenue of truth. 


We would also call a special attention to the comparative 
study of Newman and Spencer. 


Spencer was self-taught. Newman had the stamp of a uni- 
versity education. Each bore through life the effects of his 
earliest environment...... Spencer’s First Principles is as or- 
derly and as clear as a book of Euclid; which means that to 
thinking minds it is as unpersuasive as a nursery tale....... 
Spencer could hardly help being clear...... Newman could 
hardly fail to be obscure. The simplest and the most truthful 
man of his day, he impressed men of the type of Kingsley 
with a sense of duplicity, and even of untruth. To him every- 
thing opened up a vista. There was no Law of Nature; but 
countless and indefinitely intersecting laws in nature. Clear 
general statements he shunned. He had little faith in mere 
words...... Spencer was a master word-builder. The fine 
scorn that Newman heaps on notional ideas, and still more on 
notional terms, had lessons for Spencer had he been capable of 
being taught. 


THE WOMAN HATER. By J. A. H. Cameron. New York:. 
The Christian Press Association Publishing Co. $1.25 net. 
Captain Roderick, the Woman Hater, is always proving his 

hatred of the fair sex by overwhelming them with kindness, though 

he himself remains heart-free to the end. He helps the needy ones 
with money without revealing his identity, and successfully con- 
trives to secure to the love-sick their longed-for partners. 

The Captain is a philosopher with an inexhaustible fund of 
humor. He is interesting from start to finish, and no matter 
what his topic of conversation may be with Bill Bones of The 
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There are many things in this volume which a Catholic cannot 
accept, although he may be in perfect agreement with the general 
trend of the argument. What a great pity it is that Mr. Figgis 
fails to realize his great disadvantage in his fight against the new 
theology. The Broad Churchmen of his national Church will con- 
tinue to defend their reduced Christianity on the Protestant prin- 
ciple of private judgment. Only in the Church of St. Peter’s 
See is there an infallible objective witness to the fact of Divine 
Revelation, to the existence of mysteries in the supernatural order, 
and to the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 


OUR REASONABLE SERVICE. By Vincent J. McNabb, O.P. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.10 net. 


Father McNabb, in these very suggestive essays, endeavors 
to treat some of the deep things of God in a language the age 
will understand. In words that remind one forcibly of Father 
Hecker, he writes: “The duty of every earnest Catholic apostle 
who would Catholicize the modern mind must be to grasp its 
meaning. He must understand it before he can convert it. He 
must learn the language before he can translate his religious ideas 
into it. He must doggedly set about the task of accepting the pecu- 
liar and often barbarous terminology of the men he would in- 
fluence.” 

Father McNabb has succeeded admirably in entering into the 
viewpoint of his opponents, and yet there has never been the slightest 
danger of our “ taking him for a Kantian, because he did his best to 
understand Kant.” Some have criticized his paper on Resurrection 
and Faith. In it he asserts that St. Thomas, with characteristic 
accuracy, rests faith itself in the Divinity of Jesus Christ, and 
he argues against the view that the Resurrection is the founda- 
tion or the main foundation thereof. He styles this common 
thesis of our theological manuals a modern development, unknown 
to the great masters like St. Thomas, Suarez, Bellarmine, and 
Petavius. He disagrees with those who hold that the Resurrection 
is both an object of Faith and a means of Faith. According to his 
reading of St. Thomas it is only an object of Faith. Perhaps the 
most thoughtful study of all is that entitled Logic and Faith. 
As usual he traces back to St. Thomas all that is essentially correct 
in the viewpoint of three modern philosophers who have discussed 
the noetic problem of faith—Kant, Newman, and Lotze. 

He writes: 
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What Kant and Newman and Lotze had succeeded in dis- 
covering, St. Thomas had already analyzed from his own 
scholastic standpoint as early as the thirteenth century. With 
sureness of vision he had seen that the act of belief was not 
a mere intellectual act, but included an emotional or volitional 
element. He had been led to this point of view by St. Paul’s 
doctrine that “ faith without love is dead,” and by the Master’s 
mysterious blessing upon “‘the clean of heart, for they shall 
see God.” Nor should there be any doubt that this is the solu- 
tion of the difficulty. A thinking mind must come at length to 
recognize that truth is not a matter of one department of the 
understanding, nor even of the intellect in its totality. Every 
afferent faculty is an avenue of truth. 


We would also call a special attention to the comparative 
study of Newman and Spencer. 


Spencer was self-taught. Newman had the stamp of a uni- 


versity education. Each bore through life the effects of his 
earliest environment...... Spencer’s First Principles is as or- 
derly and as clear as a book of Euclid; which means that to 
thinking minds it is as unpersuasive as a nursery tale....... 
Spencer could hardly help being clear...... Newman could 
hardly fail to be obscure. The simplest and the most truthful 
man of his day, he impressed men of the type of Kingsley 
with a sense of duplicity, and even of untruth. To him every- 
thing opened up a vista. There was no Law of Nature; but 
countless and indefinitely intersecting laws in nature. Clear 
general statements he shunned. He had little faith in mere 
words...... Spencer was a master word-builder. The fine 
scorn that Newman heaps on notional ideas, and still more on 
notional terms, had lessons for Spencer had he been capable of 
being taught. 


THE WOMAN HATER. By J. A. H. Cameron. New York: 


The Christian Press Association Publishing Co. $1.25 net. 

Captain Roderick, the Woman Hater, is always proving his 
hatred of the fair sex by overwhelming them with kindness, though 
he himself remains heart-free to the end. He helps the needy ones 
with money without revealing his identity, and successfully con- 
trives to secure to the love-sick their longed-for partners. 

The Captain is a philosopher with an inexhaustible fund of 
humor. He is interesting from start to finish, and no matter 
what his topic of conversation may be with Bill Bones of The 
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New York Thunderer, he ever manages to hit the nail straight 
on the head. 

In his homely way, he denounces modern fads in education 
and modern styles in hats; he scorns the hypocritical prohibitionist 
and the upstart social climber; he laughs out of court the empty- 
headed English aristocrat and the dishonest, scheming politician. 
He tells most eloquently what kind of a girl a young man ought 
to marry, and warns us never to leave the old friends for the new. 
We were pleased when the old smuggler got his cargo of spirits 
from St. Pierre safely into the port of Halifax, and a thrill went 
through us when he landed his first salmon in the Poodley-Poodley- 
Poo pool. Altogether it is a good book for the blues. 


SPIRITUAL EXERCISES FOR THE PURGATIVE, ILLUMI- 
NATIVE, AND UNITIVE WAYS. By J. Michael of Cou- 
tances, Forty-fifth General of the Carthusian Order, a. pD. 
1597. Translated by Rev. Kenelm Digby Best, Priest of the 
Oratory. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.35. 

At the very time when an iniquitous English Queen was 
torturing and beheading large numbers of Carthusian Friars, her 
loyal subjects, their General was engaged upon a work which, 
one day translated, should be welcomed as a treasure of spiritual 
riches by Religious Communities in England and in English-speak- 
ing countries. None but a saint could have written these Spiritual 
Exercises, which are impregnated throughout with the utmost humil- 
ity and self-contempt joined to the most ardent love. 

An indication of the value of the work may be gathered 
from the fact that Father Baker, author of Sancta Sophia, speaks 
highly of it and recommends it for the use of Religious. 

As all great minds think alike, it is not surprising to find 
similarities of thought and expression in the works of holy men. 
In the exercises of Michael of Coutances, one is constantly reminded 
of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. Nor is this surprising, 
since both authors aim at union with God through the purgative 
and illuminative states of the soul. In the book before us, there 
is an almost infinite variety of affections and prayers, which should 
prove of inestimable bénefit to the soul when troubled by dryness 
or desolation. Ten meditations, suitable to a.soul already in the 
Unitive Way, are given in Latin. Doubtless, the learned translator 
intends these for the favored few, as he states in his preface: 
“those likely to reach it (the Unitive Way) will probably prefer 
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it in the Latin.” But even without these ten meditations, the 
book is a vast repertoire of prayers and meditations, and as such 
should find a place in the libraries of Religious Communities. 


IN ST. DOMINIC’S COUNTRY. By C. M: Antony. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60 net. 

This is a loving attempt, on the part of the author, to stir 
up devotion to the great St. Dominic by a description of his sojourn 
in France from 1205-1219; of the various places he visited, and 
of his apostolic labors during that period, when he combated so 
zealously and so successfully the various heresies with which the 
Spirit of Evil inspired the victims of his diabolical suggestions. 

This book will be cordially received by all true clients of St. 
Dominic. The scenes of the Saint’s labors and miracles are vividly 
described, and the beautiful pictures with which the book is lavishly 
adorned increase the reader’s interest. The author has spared no 
pains to make the work accurate historically and geographically, 
and in an appendix there is an interesting account of the Catharist 
heresy. 


THE BLESSED EUCHARIST: BELIEF OF THE EARLY ENG- 
LISH CHURCH. By the Most Rev. T. J. Carr, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Melbourne. Melbourne: The Australian Catholic 
Truth Society. I penny. 

The gratuitous assertion of a Melbourne lecturer, “that the 
doctrine of the Real Presence did not gain a firm footing in 
England till the ninth or tenth century ’—a statement in which 
he afterwards included the whole of Europe, until the Norman 
Conquest, A. D. 1066—drew forth no less a champion of England’s 
ancient faith than the Archbishop of Melbourne. One is grateful 
to the blunderer for having been the occasion of so adequate a 
reply. As becomes the Shepherd of his flock, a watchman on the 
towers of Israel, His Grace, promptly, gave two lectures, in which, 
with masterly precision, he marshalls his cloud of witnesses, 
including St. Jerome and St. John Chrysostom, Gildas the Wise, 
Venerable Bede, and on to the days of King Athelstan, 938, and 
of Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, 943. Even to a well-instructed 
Catholic, the array of documentary proof is surprising. A facsimile 
of a page from the Stowe Missal (Anglo-Saxon days) and of 
the Roman Missal, as used to-day by every priest, proves conclu- 
sively the identity of belief. The page is part of the Canon of 
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the Mass, and the Encyclopedia Britannica assigns it to the sixth 
century. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. By Messrs. Thwaites and Kendall. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.00 net. 


This book claims to be, and is, a teacher’s book. The authors 
have exercised discrimination and sympathy in the selection of 
events and incidents for presentation to children of grammar 
school age. We use the word “sympathy” advisedly, for many 
compilers of school histories seem to forget the limitations of youth- 
ful capacities ; hence the history lesson becomes a running translation 
into simpler language. 

The reviews are frequent and useful, also the questions and 
suggestions at the end of each period are valuable aids to the 
teacher. The subjects for composition are much too prominent, 
but, of course, the use of all is not obligatory. 

The treaties with foreign countries are made very clear to the 
minds of the pupils. The maps are not overcrowded, and, there- 
fore, are explanatory and to the point, but the illustrations are 
not so good or clear. The weight of the book is something of a 
drawback, which is a pity, for its contents are so well adapted 
to those for whom it is designed. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY. By Monsignor 
Pierre Batiffol. Translated by Atwell M. Y. Baylay. From 
the third French edition. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $3.00 net. 


Monsignor Batiffol’s excellent critical history of the Roman 
Breviary has already been reviewed in the pages of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p. It sketches accurately the development of the canonical 
hours from the beginning to our own times. Many of the changes 
suggested by Monsignor Batiffol have been followed out by Pius 
X. in his latest reform, and perhaps the next few years may see an- 
other suggestion realized, when the old hymnology will resume 
its due place of honor. 

On many points he has modified his original assertions of 
twenty years ago, although, as he says himself: “ the main lines 
of my book have been adhered to, the fundamental theses have 
been strengthened, their documentary justification has been veri- 
fied and enriched. I admire,’ he adds, with that touch of sar- 
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casm which has made him quite a few enemies, “ the authors who 
have no need to correct their statements, and never write anything 
that is not absolutely final. For us historians, there are always 
the details to verify, and of these details there are no end.” 

The translation is admirably done, and well merits the praise 
bestowed upon it by the author himself. The translator neatly 
returns the compliment by declaring—and all will agree with him— 
“that of all the histories of the Breviary, Monsignor Batiffol’s 
is the best. And in this edition he has very materially improved it.” 

A supplementary chapter has been added on the new legislation 
of the present Pontiff, and the conclusion of the French edition 
has been omitted. We need hardly say that the publishers have 
given us a perfect piece of bookmaking. We would advise all 
priests to read, in connection with this scholarly volume, Rev. 
Edward Burton’s The New Psalter and Its Use, a work on the 
rubrics of the Breviary published by the same firm. 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL FAMILY OF ENGLAND. By Fred. 
G. Bagshawe. Vols. I. and II. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$6.00. 


Mr. Bagshawe tells us in his preface that he has no inten- 
tion of writing a complete history of the English royal family. 
“What I propose to do,” he says, “is to give a short account of 
what I may call the private, as opposed to the public, history of 
the several kings and queens, of their children, and of such of 
their immediate descendants or relatives as have played any part 
in English history, or have lived in England.” 

He further on disclaims “once and for all any pretense to 
originality or antiquarian research,” and declares that any reader 
of ordinary industry might learn the details he records from “ well- 
known and tolerably accessible works.” But we feel confident 
that not one man in a million would ever dare attempt the arduous 
task of tracing out so carefully the family connections, legitimate 
and illegitimate, of all the rulers of England from the Norman con- 
quest to the days of Queen Victoria. 

There are a great number of brief but accurately drawn 
character sketches throughout these two interesting volumes. 

Mr. Bagshawe makes no attempt to furnish a complete bibli- 
ography of the works he has consulted, or to give us the authorities 
for some of his extraordinary statements. Still he refers us to more 


than fifty volumes on particular personages, and he is fond of calling 
VOL. XCVI.—53. 
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to task writers like Miss Strickland and Froude. He frequently 
quotes the historical plays of Shakespeare, and the historical novels 
of Scott, Thackeray, Lytton, and Miss Yonge, at times agreeing 
with their delineations of character, but more often correcting, 
what he terms, their mistakes and inaccuracies. 

Mr. Bagshawe is most untrustworthy, when he discusses the 
divorces in the so-called Royal Caste. He says over and over 
again that though 


the Catholic Church has at no time recognized the possibility 
of divorcing two persons once lawfully married, it must be 
admitted that in the Middle Ages, when a marriage between two 
persons of sufficient rank was found to be inconvenient, it was 
remarkably easy to obtain a declaration that the parties had 
never been lawfully married, and thus practically to obtain all 
the advantages of a divorce...... As a matter of fact, nearly all 
those who may be called of the Royal Caste were related one 
to the other within the prohibited degree, and it seems to have 
been no one’s business to see that, when two persons, however 
illustrious, were married, proper inquiries as to their relation- 
ship were made, or proper dispensation granted. 


Moreover, without the slightest historical warrant, he asserts 
that Pope Clement VII. would have gladly granted a divorce to 
Henry VIII. if Queen Catherine had only consented. 

The author’s style is rather careless and slovenly; he fre- 
quently repeats phrases, and seems at a loss how to connect his 
sentences. 

The most valuable part of the work is the list of twenty- 
six genealogical tables, enabling us at a glance to trace the relation- 
ship of the more than seven hundred names which are mentioned 
in the two volumes. 


HOSPITAL SOCIETY ADDRESSES. By Henry Sebastian Boro- 
den. New York: Benziger Brothers. 70 cents net. 

This work contains forty addresses, which were delivered 
at various times, to the London Hospital Visiting Society, composed 
of two classes, the visitors and the assistants, the former who look 
after the patients in the ward, the latter who see them on their 
return home. Naturally, such a Society would have as the majority 
of its members lay persons imbued with a tender charity, and gifted 
with sincere sympathy for the sick and suffering. 


* 
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The preacher, Father H. S. Bowden, of the London Oratory, 
strives to train his audience to the just perception and continual 
practice of those virtues which will be most appreciated by the 
sick and suffering, and will make their charitable visits a source 
of consolation to the visited, and a mine of spiritual riches to the 
visitor. 

But the chief merit of the book is that it may be used as 
spiritual reading by any devout Catholic, as it is by no means 
restricted in its scope, but touches upon such subjects as: Prepara- 
tion for Death; Prudence; Faith; Purity of Intention; Devotion 
to Our Lady; Considerations upon the Passion of Our Lord. 
Each of the forty chapters is complete in itself, and thus the pious 
reader may, with the utmost facility, suit the varying moods which 
often, without any apparent reason, take possession of the soul. 


PENAL PHILOSOPHY. By Gabriel Tarde. Translated from 
the French by Rapelje Howell, Esq. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $5.00 net. 


Professor Gabriel Tarde’s book on Penal Philosophy is the 
fifth volume in the Modern Criminal Science Series, which is being 
translated and published under the auspices of the American In- 
stitute of Criminal Law and Criminology. The author was a 
magistrate for many years, and later a professor of his subject 
at the College of France. The capable work done by Dr. Tarde 
in his earlier volumes on the Underground Criminal and Compara- 
tive Criminology make it certain that his treatment of the subject 
in the present work will be thorough, practical, and detailed. R. H. 
Gault, Editor of The Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
writes an introduction to the English version. The following ex- 
tract from it will, perhaps, be the best presentation of this book to 
American readers. 


Throughout the present work, Professor Tarde maintains a 
sufficient balance between conservatism and progressivism to 
commend him to those who believe, as the present writer does, 
that in criminology (including penology) we are in our genera- 
tion trying many experiments: that in many respects we are 
wiser than our fathers; that in many other respects we do not 
yet know how much, if at all, wiser we may be than they. The 
event of experimentation will prove. 


There is probably no other volume published in recent years that 
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will serve to show how unsettled are the views of students of the 
various sciences relating to the criminal and his treatment. 

Yet there is an immense amount of information in the volume, 
and the author has done much to upset all of Lombroso’s theories. 
He has particularly emphasized the fact that the criminal type 
has.no existence. Now that many photographs of criminals have 
been made, they are found “to resemble ordinary photographic 
albums of one’s friends.” The head of a rogue, as Topinard said, 
“ resembles, as a rule, the head of an honest man.” The supposed 
atavistic reversion of the criminal, by which he approaches the sim- 
ian type, is contradicted by further research and deeper knowledge. 
As Professor Tarde remarks, “this simian type has served else- 
where as an envelope for remarkable personages of a high degree of 
morality. Robert Bruce, the liberator of Scotland, had, as we 
know, a skull formed like that of the man of Neanderthal, who was 
the most monkey-like of prehistoric men.” 

Everywhere the cock-sure theories regarding social and moral 
sciences, now known to have been built on insecure foundations, 
are now giving way to real scientific hesitancy, and a readiness to 
say “ we do not know.” 


THE TRAGEDY OF FOTHERINGAY. Founded on the Journal 
of D. Burgoing, Physician to Mary Queen of Scots, and on 
unpublished MS. documents. By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell- 
Scott. London: Sands & Co. $1.00. 

Whatever judgment one may have about the conduct of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, while actively at the head of her turbulent state, 
one cannot but admire her royal behavior during her long imprison- 
ment in England. The story of those hard years is faithfully and 
sympathetically told by Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, a third impression of 
whose book on the subject has recently appeared. 


YOUR NEIGHBOR AND YOU. By Rev. Edward F. Garesché, 

S.J. New York: Apostleship of Prayer. 50 cents. 

The chapters of this book have already appeared in various 
periodicals, chiefly in the Messenger of the Sacred Heart. They 
were written to point out the common, simple, easy ways in which 
we may make our lives a source of comfort, joy, encouragement, and 
blessedness to those around us. No one who reads this book 
attentively will be able to say that he does not know how to help 
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and sustain others. If he fail subsequently, he will have to con- 
fess that it was through thoughtlessness, or through a temporary 
unwillingness to love his neighbor as himself. What a blessing 
it would be to the world if this little book were scattered broad- 
cast in Catholic homes and carefully read. 


LA LOI £T LA FOI—ETUDE SUR ST. PAUL ET LES JUDA- 
ISANTS. Par A. de Boysson. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 75 cents. 


“St. Paul frequently treats in his Epistles the doctrine of 
the vocation of the Gentiles to the faith of Christ. That was 
his gospel, the good news Jesus commanded him to preach. To 
understand his teaching, we must know the circumstances under 
which he wrote, the adversaries he had to combat, and the errors 
he had to refute. Such is the purpose of the present volume.” 

An introductory chapter discusses the dates of the New Testa- 
ment writings which deal with the Judaizers, viz.: the Epistle to 
the Galatians, the Pastoral Epistle, Hebrews, and St. James. The 
book itself consists of two parts: Ist, a critical and historical 
study of the various controversies with the Judaizing party from 
the time of St. Stephen’s martyrdom until the third century; and, 
2d, a dissertation on the theology of St. Paul in regard to Justifi- 
cation, the Redemption, Merit, Good Works, the Law, and Faith. 

While avoiding for the most part controversy, the author 
refutes the false hypotheses of the Tubingen school of critics. A 
brief bibliography concludes this most scholarly contribution to the 
study of Christian origins. 


HE ADVENTURES OF FOUR YOUNG AMERICANS, 
by Henriette Eugenie Delamare. (Philadelphia: H. L. Kil- 
ner & Co. 60 cents.) Home life of four young Americans, their 
departure for Europe; their experiences while traveling through 
London, Switzerland, and France; their arrival in Rome, where > 
they visit the catacombs—this is the theme of Mrs. Delamare’s 
latest book, which is thoroughly Catholic, and highly to be recom- 
mended for juveniles. 


MELIE IN FRANCE, by Maurice F. Egan. (Philadelphia: 
H. L. Kilner & Co. 70 cents.) This pleasing story re- 
counts the adventures of some boys and girls who were shipwrecked 
on their way to Europe, and cast on an island inhabited only by 
an old sailor. Entirely thrown on their own resources, the young- 
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sters learn many useful lessons, and by fidelity to the teachings of 
our Holy Religion succeed in making three conversions. They 
are finally picked up by a passing steamer, and all ends well. 
The characters are well portrayed, the boys and girls act natur- 
ally, and impress the reader with the idea that they are real person- 
ages. This is a book which should find its way into every Catholic 
juvenile library. 


ROILUS AND CRESSIDA. One of a series called The Tudor 
Shakespeare. (New York: The Macmillan Co.) Com- 
pleted the series will consist of forty volumes, 35 cents each, of 
which the present is the tenth issued. The volume is of handy 
size, neatly bound, half-gilt, and well printed. A few explanatory 
notes and a glossary are appended. 


BOOK OF THE LOVE OF MARY. Compiled and Edited 

by Freda M. Groves (St. Louis: B. Herder. 75 cents), 

tells how the thought and love of our Blessed Mother penetrated 

the hearts and lives of her children, when England was Mary's 

dower. This book, with its pictures of the glories of days gone by, 

should animate all who love Mary to pray that yet again England 

may return to the Faith and become once more “Our Lady’s 

Dower.” The volume is a companion to The Book of the Love 

of Jesus, which appeared some years ago. His Grace of West- 
minster has written the Preface. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS have issued The Second Book of Kings, 

* edited by T. S. Hennessy, which is a part of their publica- 
tion entitled The Smaller Cambridge for Schools. The editing has 
been carefully done, and the notes are exclusively historical, literary, 
and geographical. The treatment is reverent, and the authorities 
quoted conservative. Although the Vulgate is named as one of the 
texts consulted, we have not been able to find one reference thereto. 


5 ge HOUSE AND TABLE OF GOD, by the Rev. W. Roche, 

S.J. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.), is a book for 
children, one that welcomes them to the banquet of the King, and 
guides their earliest thoughts from the things that are seen and 
known to the things that are unseen. It leads the youthful mind 
from nature to nature’s God; from the abundant provision for our 
earthly life to the marvels of grace provided for God’s children 
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at His Table of the Holy Eucharist. The charming simplicity 
with which these lessons are unfolded betoken a deep insight and 
sympathy for the lambs of the Good Shepherd. 


SLIM volume of Sonnets and Songs—graceful in form and 
mainly religious in theme—comes to us from the pen of John 
Rothensteiner. It is published by B. Herder, St. Louis, at 50 cents. 


geen PRATIQUE DE LA DEVOTION AU SACRE 

CCEUR DE JESUS. Par l’Abbé Vaudepitte. (25 cents.) The 
twelve promises of the Sacred Heart are the subjects of as many 
meditations, with devotions for the First Fridays, for Holy Mass, 
and for the reception of the Sacraments. The book is published 
by Pierre Téqui, Paris. 


WE have received from the publishing house of the Razén y Fe 
a pamphlet entitled: De Vasectomia Duplici necnon de Ma- 
trimonio Mulieris Excise, by R. P. Ferreres, S.J., summarizing 
his views and criticisms of Dr. O’Malley’s position as to the licitness 
of this operation. The same house has sent us a study on the 
sovereignty of the people in Spain by R. P. José March, S.J. 














Foreign Periodicals. 


The Origins of the Hail Mary. By Rev. Herbert Thurston. 
The history of the Angelic Salutation in the Eastern Church has 
never been adequately studied; the prayer is substantially found 
written in Greek on a potsherd of about 600 A. D., but it is not 
certain whether this was some antiphon in liturgical use or a form- 
ula of private devotion. In the West it first appears in the Anti- 
phonary traditionally ascribed to St. Gregory the Great. It be- 
came a popular formula in the wake of the Hours or Little Office 
of Our Lady. Before the latter part of the twelfth century the 
combination of the words of St. Gabriel with those of St. Elizabeth, 
the practice of addressing a long series of salutations to our Lady’s 
image or altar, and the preference shown for the exact number of 
the Psalms of David, had all become features of general devotion.— 
The Month, February. 


Disreli. By Wilfrid Ward. The second volume of Mr. 
Monypenny’s classical biography of Disreli gives us an invaluable 
picture of the great Prime Minister, and an insight into those char- 
acteristics which made him, once despised as a charlatan, a dandy, 
and a Jew, one of the most striking and successful men of his 
age. Was he sincere? Yes, and no. He was consistent and sin- 
cerely devoted to his own advancement. His success was due, 
before all things, to an avowed and unconquerable ambition. There 
was strength in his convictions, but no great depth of principle, 
with its consequent scrupulousness. He really felt a personal 
admiration for Peel, but he had at least enough contrary convic- 
tions to criticize Peel’s triple apostasy on Emancipation, Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and Free Trade, and so to take the practical 
leadership of the party effectively. He had an Oriental love 
of splendor, but only as a visible symbol of success and a stimulus 
to further effort. His literary gifts gave him great facility of 
expression and of mental activity, but were entirely free from 
any sensitiveness to'the opinion others held of him.—Dublin Re- 
view, January. 


The Irish National Theatre. By Charles Bewley. The dis- 
appointment caused by the present state of the Abbey Theatre 
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is due to the fact that Mr. Yeats and Mr. Synge started on their 
careers as Irish dramatists, with ideals born of the literary coteries 
of London and Paris; ideals of uncontrollable passion and brute 
force. They forgot, or could not see, that the most important ele- 
ment in Irish life, as in its history, is the religious element ; attempt- 
ing to reduce this to superstition and neo-paganism, they have fallen 
into ludicrous and glaring error. Besides, their retort that they 
are presenting only abnormal characters fails, because they take 
abnormal types and present them as normal.—Dublin Review, Jan- 


uary. 


The Mental Deficiency Bill. By Thomas J. Gerrard. This 
bill, which purports to make further and better provision with re- 
spect to feeble-minded and other mentally defective persons, is 
really a Eugenist measure for the elimination of certain classes 
considered worthless to the State. Its good points are: it gives 
the education authorities, who know these children best, the office 
of registering and classifying these cases; it provides government 
support for the feeble-minded, instead of relying on voluntary 
contributions ; it provides against immoral abuses practiced on girls 
and women who have been certified to be feeble-minded. But it 
does not give a suitable definition of what a feeble-minded person 
is; it provides for life-long segregation, and absolutely forbids 
matriage; it applies only to the poor; it contains a loosely-worded 
clause which might be construed so as to allow the questionable 
practice of sterilization; it is based only on natural principles, and 
makes no provision for the religion of those whom it proposes to 
segregate. The Committee will bring in an amended bill next ses- 
sion, containing verbal changes, but substantially laboring under 
the above defects.—Dublin Review, January. 


The Revolution in Cuba. By W. M. Kennedy. The writer, 
judging only from personal experience and observation, considers 
that the Church, by upholding explicitly or implicitly the power of 
Spain, has completely lost her hold on the hearts of Cuban patriots; 
with her have decayed the secondary schools. Corruption reigns 
everywhere. The revolution of last year, which most people 
thought would be but the usual flash in the pan, turned out to be 
a real civic strife, and national unity is gone. Sometime Cuba 
must for her own salvation become American.—Dublin Review, 
January. 
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German Charity Congresses. By Louis Riviére. Profiting 
by the unity of the Protestant charity workers of Germany, the 
Catholics decided to merge their many societies into a national 
unit. This was done at a Congress held for the purpose on Novem- 
ber 9, 1897, at Cologne. For fifteen years they have been doing 
amore united work. There are now six diocesan Unions centraliz- 
ing the different societies in each diocese. Each year the National 
Catholic Federation hold what are termed “ Charitable Weeks,” 
and at these Congresses are discussed the various ways of alle- 
viating the sufferings of the poor. The past year the Congress 
was held at Metz, and an effort was made to continue the great 
work of the past. 

Twenty-five reports were made at the Congress, which was 
divided into French-speaking and German-speaking sections. The 
rest of the article is devoted to a resumé of work done at this 
Congress.—Le Correspondant, January 25. 


The Synoptic Question, by Father Ferdinand Prat, S.J., treats 
of the date and character of the Gospels according to St. Mark 
and St. Luke. The order of succession of the Gospels was settled 
in the third century. While papyrus was in common use, 1. ¢., 
until the end of the third century, our four Gospels were written on 
four separate rolls, and there was no need to assign an order 
to them. When the books were finally arranged in order, it was 
done chronologically in the great majority of manuscripts. 

That the order is chronological seems the only reasonable 
explanation why St. John’s Gospel should be placed last, while St. 
Mark’s is given second place. St. Irenzus’ testimony on this 
point is most important. As to the date of the Gospels, tradition 
is not precise. Nowadays practically all critics admit that the 
Synoptics were written several years before the fall of Jerusalem, 
a return to the traditional belief prophesied by Harnack. The 
internal character of the Synoptics agrees with that given them by 
tradition. St. Jerome said, a propos of the Epistle to the Hebrews: 
“ It is of little importance who wrote it, since it is read as Scripture 
in the universal Church.” Nevertheless, questions of authenticity, 
date, etc., cannot be indifferent to anyone interested in the origin 
of Christianity Etudes, January 5. 


The Little Sisters of the Sick. By Joseph Thermes. Pére 
Serres, called in his lifetime “ Le Bon Pére,” was touched with pity 
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for the sufferings of the poor peasants in sickness. He asked 
Marguerite-Marie Lachaud to visit them; he supplied food and 
medicine. This was in 1859. Five years later five young ladies, 
including Mlle. Lachaud, bound themselves to this work, and took 
the religious vows for a year. This was the beginning of the Con- 
gregation of the Little Sisters of the Sick. Other communities, 
organized for the same purpose, came into existence in other parts 
of France within the next decade. In the recent expulsion of the 
Religious Orders from France, the Little Sisters were not molested. 
—Etudes, January 5. 


Christian Heroes. By Adhémar d’Alés. The heroes of 
Christianity have no equal in history, either in the height of the 
ideal followed, in the generosity of effort expended, or in the simple 
grandeur of a virtue which always found its joy and recompense 
in the gift of oneself to God. 

We are indebted to the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists for 
most of our knowledge of the early heroes. About the tombs of 
the martyrs a local cultus usually developed. The Western Church, 
full of respect for the inviolability of the tombs, and the integrity of 
the bodies of the saints, abstained from touching their remains; in 
the East it is customary to open the tombs and distribute the relics. 
In the fourth century the finding of numbers of bodies of saints 
gave a new impetus to the veneration of relics.—Etudes, January 20. 


The Tablet (January 25): Prestdent Poincaré: Hope for 
prosperity and real liberty in France is seen in the election of M. 
Poincaré to the presidency, despite the great opposition of Radicals 
and Socialists. While the new President cannot be convicted of 
bias towards the Catholics, still, judging by his recent utterances, 
the position of Catholics will be improved. The Address of His 
Eminence Cardinal Bourne at Birmingham: Considering the ex- 
pansion of the English-speaking races and the part of Protestantism 
therein, the Cardinal first showed that Reformation was not the 
cause of this growth of population, but that it was instrumental 
in preventing the enormous good that this growth should have been 
to the world at large——Chaos in the Commons: The greatest 
Reform Bill of modern times is to enfranchise certainly three mil- 
lion men and perhaps thirteen million women; it abolishes the 
nine seats now given to the Universities; does away with plural 
voting, and allows no representation to property. It reduces the 
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electorate of the city of London, the commercial and financial centre 
of the Empire, from 31,000 to 3,000. The bill as a whole will 
have the entire force of the Union Party against it. The Cabinet 
is Divided: Mr. Asquith is opposed to Woman Suffrage, but his con- 
victions are not strong enough to make him resign if it is granted. 

(February 1): The cause of Woman Suffrage lies now in 
ruins. In the bill proposed, the Speaker decided that the adoption 
of any one of the amendments giving votes to women would so 
transform the purpose of the Franchise Bill as to constitute it in 
effect a new bill. It had, therefore, to be withdrawn. The Prime 
Minister offers facilities for free votes on a new bill, but it is not 
certain that such a measure can be properly forced through under 
the operation of the Parliament Act. The greatest harm to the 
cause, however, is now being done by the advocates of violence. 
Shane Leslie describes the realism, the mysticism, the sorrow, the 
religious consecration of the paintings of El Greco, the Spanish 
artist, and especially his “ Burial of Count Orgaz” in the church 
of St. Tomé in Toledo. Quaint Reminiscences of London 
Churches is a resumé of anecdotes by James Pellor Malcolm, F.S.A., 
published in 1803. Sir Roger Casement, in the Manchester 
Guardian, pays a high tribute to the work of the Jesuits in Para- 











- guay, and uses it for a ground of hope in the Franciscan mission 





just established for a similar purpose in the Putmayo. A new 
college is to be inaugurated at Frascati, near Rome, under the 
Salesian Fathers. The money has been wholly provided by the 
Pope. The first pupils will be youths orphaned by the earthquakes 
of 1905 and 1908. The care exercised by the Holy See in 
securing Welsh-speaking bishops and clergy in medizval Wales, 
has been brought out during a controversy on the use of the 
national language in modern Welsh missionary work and religious 
services. The Roman correspondent notes the serious rumors 
of the approaching confiscation of Church property, the condemna- 
tion of newspapers published by the Unione Editrice Romana, and 
the programme of the Catholic Popular Union. 








The British Review (February): The Conferences of St. 
James gives surmises on the outcome of the late Peace Conference. 
Recent events have given the answer. Francis McCullogh, the 





noted correspondent, writes as A Prisoner of the Bulgars. 
Father Keating, S.J., treats of the ethics of resistance to law. 
Hilaire Belloc discussed English Fiscal Reform. 











J. Godfrey 
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Raupert presents some private letters to throw light on the mystery 
of evil. More Medieval Byways, by L. F. Satzmann, proves 
that human nature is always about the same. Vox Populi says 
our present trouble is that there is no audible “ vox populi.” 








‘ 


The National Review (February): The Unionist Party and 
Preference is discussed by Austen Chamberlain. Sir William 
Rubimond, in A Great Artist and His Little Critics, gives an ap- 
preciation of Alma-Tadema. Portugal under the Republic is 
described by Aubrey F. G. Bell. The writer asks the question, 
“O democracy, whither are you leading us?” ‘To lawlessness 
and anarchy,” seems to be the present answer for Portugal; unless, 
indeed, the more moderate men, represented by Senor Antonia 
Jose d’Almeida and the Evolutionist Party, can be induced to come 
forward from their retirement and make it clear that they, and not 
the clumsy imitators of French Jacobinism, are in a majority. But 
so long as the Republic remains, as it were, a Lisbon monopoly, has 
not the real control of affairs, and is unable to prevent persecutions 
and outrages of which it most certainly disapproves, there is no 
hope that either Portugal or the Republic will prosper. A Balkan 
correspondent, Frank Fox, gives extracts from his diary. We add 
one of them: “It is a curious fact that in all Bulgaria I have 
met but one man who was young enough and well enough to fight, 
and who had not enlisted. He had become an American subject, 
I believe, and so could not be compelled to serve. In America he 
had learned to be an ‘International Socialist,’ and so he did not 
volunteer. I believe he was unique. He should be engaged to 
lecture by British Radical Societies. With half the population 
of London, Bulgaria has put 350,000 trained men under arms. 
But there was in the nation one good Socialist who knew that war 
was an evil thing, and that it was better to sit down meekly under 
tyranny, and give up your women folk to violation, than to take 
up arms.” 








The Month (February): The January number contained an 
article on Father Gerard, late editor of The Month. It presented 
the main facts in his life, and gave a general estimate of his char- 
acter. The current issue, under the caption Some Further Notes 
on our Late Editor, gives a fuller and more intimate appreciation 
of his character and achievements. Rev. J. H. Pollen tells of 
his Research at Simancas, near Valladolid, into the documents re- 
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garding the doings of the ambassador's of King James I. of England 
to counteract the negotiations of the ultra-Spanish party for a 
Spanish succession. Are Divine Laws a Social Necessity? by 
the Rev. Sidney F. Smith, reviews the report of the recent English 
Divorce Commission, which maintained that its findings warranted 
them in affirming that unless some scheme of divorce be conceded 
to the weakness of human nature, worse evils are sure to follow. 
Father Smith attacks this contention, and shows that in the Catholic 
portions of the country where divorces are fewest, the moral tone 
is by no means inferior. 





The Church Quarterly Review (January): Rev. J. S. Pringle 
discusses the assertions “that Christianity was brought to Japan 
in the seventh and following centuries, and has been substantially 
preserved there ever since. The article on The Royal Commis- 
sion on Divorce gives an analysis of the reports, minutes, etc., of 
the Commission, as presented to both Houses of Parliament. The 
writer investigates the evidence which favors certain proposals 
for altering the law of divorce in England; and who shows that 
the grounds for extending divorce are really impossible, as well 
as inhuman. Its Rise and Course,by Rev. Herbert Kelly, S.S.M., 
is an historical sketch which endeavors “to explain the nature, 
at least, of scholastic thought; to show what it could do and what 
it was trying to do; what were its powers and its limitations.” 
Only the “broad general characters” and the work of Abelard, 
St. Anselm, St. Bernard, and St. Thomas are here dealt with, 
usually in terms of praise. Edwin Holthouse describes the in- 
debtedness of Dante to the book of Ecclesiasticus. 











The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (February): The O’Keeffe 
Cases, by the Archbishop of Dublin, describes actions for libel 
brought by the Rev. Robert O’Keeffe, of Callan, County Kilkenny, 
in the years 1869-1875, and gives an illustration of the working 
of the law of England in relation to matters of Catholic ecclesias- 
tical discipline. The Economics of Nationalism, by T. M. Kettle, 





M.A., notes the rise of the National Economists in the nineteenth 
century, and describes the effect of the national and organic point 
of view, as against the individualistic, in regard to Free Trade, 
cattle jobbing, and railways.——-Past and Present, by Rev. P. M. 
MacSweeney, deals with a work entitled Cardinal Manning and 
Other Essays, by Mr. John Bodley, a close friend of Manning. 
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The first essay will correct in part at least the distorted impression 
left by Purcell’s Life, Mr. Bodley in his second lecture, Decay of 
Idealism in France, strives to prove that the International Socialism 
of Marx, Catholicism, and the progress of mechanical invention will 
ultimately sweep away national characteristics. Father MacSwee- 
ney rebuts these sweeping, pessimistic, and illogical views. In his 
third lecture on The Institute of France, Mr. Bodley, as a corre- 
sponding member of the Institute, gives a lucid account of its origin 
and growth. 


Dublin Review (January): Mrs. Hamilton King treats The 
. Religion of Mazzini, but the Editor takes pains to say that he ac- 
cepted the article without endorsing all of Mrs. King’s views. 
Mazzini was opposed to the temporal power, and asserted it was 
the great obstacle to a united Italy, but Mrs. King says that religion 
was the very breath of Mazzini’s life, and that many in Italy now 
calling themselves his followers are acting with an animosity to- 
wards Christianity and the Church which was far from his own 
thought. Under the heading The Teresa of Canada, Mrs. Max- 
well-Scott reviews the life of Mother Mary of the Incarnation, an 
Ursuline nun who came to Quebec in 1639; was a friend of the 
famous Jesuits Jogues and Lallemant, and did a wonderful work 
among the Indians. Mrs. Warre Cornish contributes a study of 
Digby Dolben, the poet whose death by drowning in 1867 pre- 
vented his being received into the Catholic Church. The recent 
Memoir by Mr. Robert Bridges, with its fifty poems, gives evi- 
dence that his poetical ability was unusual and distinctively Catholic. 








Le Correspondant (January 10): An article entitled Frederick 
Ozanam, by Eugene Duthroit, reviews the life of Ozanam, and then 
takes up the study of the great cause which he made the one ab- 
sorbing thought of his life. E. de Geoffroy deals with the. 
methods of modern warfare, dreadnoughts, submarines, mines, can- 
nons, etc.—Frangois De Witt-Guizot writes of the new law by 
which France takes under government control the investigation 
of the management of public contributions made to private bene- 
factions, such as orphanages, hospitals, etc. This law seems to be 
closely allied to those others of religious discrimination which have 
preceded it. 





Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (January): J. Vialatoux 
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argues that M. Durkheim, the head of the Positivist sociologists, 
has in his recent article, entitled Judgments of Value and Judgments 
of Reality, abandoned his wholly materialistic attitude, and smug- 
gled in some idealistic teachings. He now admits that experience 
postulates something outside of itseli—something that experiences. 
There must be a unity of thought and a spiritual centre of thought 
that synthesizes and regulates experience. Bernarde de Sailly 
continues his vehement attack on the apologetics of P. Gardeil and 
P. de Poulpiquet, charging them with misunderstanding the system 
of Blondel. The articles by P. de Tonquédec, reviewed in the 
magazine section, are also declared to be a total misapprehension 
of Blondel’s thought. 





Etudes Franciscaines (February): P. Raymond continues his 
defense of Scotism against the charge of Modernism. P. Ubald 
answers in the affirmative the question whether P. René of Modena, 
a Capuchin converted from Judaism, had really been a rabbi—— 
P. Cuthbert gives a detailed analysis of the Regula Prima of the 
Franciscan Order, showing the additions made between 1209, 
when the really primitive rule was orally approved by Innocent III., 
and 1221, the date of the more complete and legislative as well as 
Scriptural and poetical document. 





Revue des Deux Mondes (January 13): In his analysis of 
Le Chanson de Roland, M. Bredier proves successfully that the 
famous epic is not a collection of ancient songs and legends. He 
holds, on the contrary, that in its literary construction we find in- 
disputable evidence that it is the work of one man, although its story 
existed long before the official date of the poem. Emile Faguet 
discusses, in his usual charming style, symbolism as represented in 
France by the young poets of about 1885. The most distinguished 
exponent of this school is Mezterlinck. 




















Recent Events. 


The statement made last month that M. 
France. Poincaré was a Republican of so strong a 
type that he would not even receive the 
support of Monarchists if it were offered, was made upon the sup- 
position that he would be consistent to the declarations which he 
made when he formed his ministry. It seems, however, that as 
a candidate for the Presidency he did not feel himself bound by 
the same conditions as he accepted when forming a government. 
In fact, not only did he accept the support of the Royalists and 
Bonapartists, but he could not have been elected had these parties 
voted for his opponent. This is not said as throwing blame upon 
him. For a President is in a somewhat different position from the 
head of a ministry, since the latter has to secure legislation and 
manage the everyday affairs of administration. The fact that the 
Monarchists voted for the one to whom they looked as likely to serve 
the best interests of the country, and did not act along with the 
extremists of the Left, may be considered as an indication that a 
better spirit- animates them than was the case in the early days 
of the Republic. They then not infrequently threw in their lot 
with those whose main object was to throw the country into con- 
fusion. 

M. Poincaré’s election was a great defeat of the party which 
is animated by bitter hostility to religion, and whieh has been chiefly 
responsible for the attacks that have been made upon the Church. 
It is the strongest single party of the many into which the French 
Parliament is divided. MM. Combes is its leader, and he, with a 
number of the prominent men in the party, tried by every means 
to prevent M. Poincaré from becoming President, going so far even 
as to make a personal appeal to him to withdraw. To this appeal . 
he refused to listen. 

It is to the credit of M. Poincaré that he would not yield 
to the wishes of the Radical-Socialists, and to that of France, that 
it refused to elect a President from among the members of that 
party. Strength is considered his special characteristic. Not long 
ago this would have been a bar to his election, for the Republic 
was weaker then than it is now, and a strong man might, it was 
feared, become a dictator. To-day the Republic has ceased to 
dread the phantom of dictatorship. M. Poincaré is a native of 

VOL. XCVI.—54. 
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Lorraine, a province the patriotism of whose children is even keener 
than that of the rest of France, it having suffered mutilation as 
the result of the war of 1870. He has always refused to serve 
_ sector party. But when a crisis came, in consequence of the some- 
what scandalous proceedings which brought about the fall of the 
ministry of M. Caillaux, he was able to form a government which 
embraced in its ranks the ablest of the men now taking part in 
public affairs. Owing to the confidence felt in the integrity of 
his character, his Cabinet, although most heterogeneous on account 
of the various parties from which its members were drawn, proved 
itself the strongest that has been formed since what is called the 

Great Ministry of Gambetta. 
It is not only in the sphere of politics that M. Poincaré has 
attained distinction. He is one of the Forty Immortals of which 
the French Academy consists. He is also an author, having written 
4 three volumes, in one of which he sings the praises of Joan of Arc, 
H who was also a native of Lorraine. His views on politics, as 
i found in one of these works, may be cited here: “ The founda- 
i tion of all politics is ethical. Politics are founded on the belief in 
goodness, in justice, in the love of truth, in the respect for human 
conscience, in the destinies of our country. Politics, which are 
worthy of the name, cannot live from day to day on empirical 
iI measures and contradictory expedients...... With the party of 
agitation, of violence, of disorder, no political understanding is 

| 





possible. A government which would seek it would abdicate its 
authority, and would itself defy the law. A government which 
d would submit to it, or which would not repudiate it, would be 
swept away by its own hypocritical and equivocal policy.” 
h Being a man of so strong a personality, while there is no reason 
id to fear his aiming at a dictatorship, it is looked upon as possible 
that he may not consent to act as a mere figurehead as former 
Presidents have done. The Constitution of the Republic gives to 
; the President executive powers almost as extensive as those pos- 
sessed by our own. Hitherto they have not been exercised, and it 
is to be hoped, for the sake of peace, that M. Poincaré will not . 
attempt any mere innovation. But in case of its being necessary, 


for the well-being of the country, the existence of these powers, and 
the knowledge that the President is a strong enough man to use 
| them, will give additional security. 

i M. Poincaré’s election rendered it necessary to form a new 
| Cabinet. This was entrusted to M. Briand, who had been the 
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Minister of Justice in the former Cabinet. It will be remembered 
that he resigned the Premiership about two years ago, because he 
could not rally to his support a sufficient number of Republicans. 
This was because he had declared that the days of political warfare 
between French citizens were over; that every Frenchman, even 
though he were a Catholic, was entitled to justice. M. Combes 
and the Radicals would not accept such a proposition. Now that 
M. Briand has returned to power again, he found little difficulty in 
securing co-adjutors. It is remarked, however, that there are very 
few men of marked distinction in the new Cabinet, and that the 
most conspicuous of his colleagues in the ministry of M. Poincaré, 
such as M. Delcassé and M. Bourgeois, have retired. It is not con- 
sidered, however, that it is from any desire to combat M. Briand 
that they have so acted. 

The programme of M. Briand’s ministry includes the con- 
cession to trade unions, and other associations of the working 
classes, of the right to act in a corporate capacity for the purpose 
of industrial codperation, and for the acquisition of property. 
Strange to say, the Revolution of 1789 placed severe restrictions 
on the right of workingmen to form associations for their mutual 
benefit, and it is only recently that those restrictions are being 
relaxed. The government, in pursuance of this policy of relaxation, 
intends to submit to Parliament a group of legislative proposals 
which will form, as it were, “the Charter of the General Organiza- 
tion of Labor.” Another promise is the long-deferred measure 
for regulating the status of officials and employees in the govern- 
ment service. An Amnesty Bill, the Income-Tax Bill, now before 
the Senate, and the Electoral Reform Bill form part of the pro- 
gramme. The “ Ecole Laique” (the secular school) is declared 
to be one of the living forces of the Republic, the abandonment of 
which would be equivalent to the repudiation of the Republic itself. 
Fidelity to alliances and friendships will remain an unalterable. 
principle of the foreign policy of the government, a declaration 
which indicates its intention of holding fast to the Russian alliance 
and to the entente with Great Britain. 

This programme was somewhat coldly received when it was 
laid before the Chamber, the Socialist-Radicals and the Social- 
ists frequently interrupting M. Briand while making his speech. 
When, however, the question of confidence came to the vote, the 
Ministerialist majority was three hundred and twenty-four to 
seventy-seven. A conflict, however, has already arisen on the 
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Electoral Reform Bill between the Government and the Radical- 
Socialists. M. Briand stands firm in support of the bill as it passed 
the Chamber. 

Prince Napoleon took the opportunity afforded by the Presi- 
dential election to issue a manifesto. He expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the existing constitution, because it did not give free 
| scope for the expression of the people’s will. The election of the 
President ought to be by a plébiscite, not by the Senate and Cham- 
ber, for these bodies were a mere oligarchy. “ The name of Napo- 
leon,” he proclaims, “ means the organization of the Democracy, 
political, religious, and social pacification, and the fusion of all 
parties for the highest good of the nation.” He deplores what he 
| looks upon as the present state of confusion in French public life, 
| and the personal rivalries which run the risk of diminishing the 
4 strength of the country confronted by an armed Europe. If all 
| 





i patriots would agree to renew the Napoleonic tradition, to unite 
i | authority with democracy, and to establish upon that twofold 
basis a government of concord and of action, the prospects of the 
} future, in the Prince’s opinion, would be brighter. This opinion, 
q however, is not shared by many of the French people. The memory 
of the Imperial régime is too vivid. 


The Ambassador to the Quirinal, Herr von 

Germany. Iagow, has been appointed to succeed the 

late Herr von Kiderlen-Wechter as For- 

eign Secretary. He is said to have accepted the post with no little 

H reluctance, not only because of his attachment to his surroundings 

'f in Rome, but also because the new position which he is called upon 

| to fill is one of considerable difficulty. The German Emperor 

i is in reality his own Foreign Secretary, and leaves nothing in the 

way of initiative to the nominal holder of the office. The Chan- 

cellor of the Empire, too, has the right to be consulted. He is in 

fact technically responsible, and not infrequently takes the reins 
into his own hands. 

Armaments and ever-increasing armaments are the order of 
the day. What was looked upon as the final settlement of the 
strength of the army ‘was made two years ago, but it is now an- 
nounced that a further increase is rendered necessary by the dan- 
gerous position in which the Empire is found to be. No less a 
sum than twenty-five millions is asked for. As a consequence the 
Minister of Finance is engaged in the search for a new tax, and 
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the Conservatives are becoming apprehensive that their property, 
on this occasion, will not succeed in escaping its share of the bur- 
den. The Imperial taxes and local rates are becoming intolerable. 
On the other hand, it must be stated that the past year has been 
exceedingly prosperous; so much so that hopes are entertained that 
Germany will soon become economically and financially independent 
of foreign countrjes, and be able to stand upon her own feet. 
It is this desire, shared by so many Germans, that renders the 
prospect of peace being maintained more hopeful; for the economic 
life of the country, to use the words of the Prussian Minister of 
Commerce, rests on the shoulders of peace. 

The Reichstag has recently exercised for the first time the 
right of passing a vote of censure upon the government. Last 
May a new standing order was made allowing a debate upon an 
interpellation, to be followed by a division expressing agreement 
or disagreement with the policy of the government. The Poles, in 
accordance with this new procedure, proposed a motion that “ the 
permission of the Imperial Chancellor for the expropriation of 
Polish landowners for the purposes of the Prussian settlement 
Commission is at variance with the judgment of the Reichstag.” 
This motion, after two days’ debate, was carried by two hundred 
and thirteen votes to ninety-seven. In its favor, the Centre, that 
is, the Catholic Party, united with the Social Democrats in support 
of the Poles; the opponents were the Conservatives and the Na- 
tional Liberals, while the Radicals abstained from voting. In the 
course of the debate expropriation was condemned on the ground 
that it would make Poland the Ireland of Germany, and the govern- 
ment was said to be making the same mistake as that made by the 
Young Turks in their attempt to Ottomanize the various races in 
Turkey. 

The fact that the Centre voted on this occasion against the 
government is looked upon as a sort of challenge, and as a warning 
that further rebuffs may be in store. The immediate future will 
furnish a number of opportunities. Over the new army bill there 
will be a parliamentary struggle, as well as over the new taxation 
which this bill will necessitate. 

The remembrance-of the K6penick incident, which caused so 
much amusement a few years ago, has been revived by a similar 
proceeding on a much larger scale. The whole of the garrison 
of Strassburg, some twenty thousand troops, were called out by a 
notice, purporting to come from the Emperor, that he would inspect 
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the soldiers within a few hours after the receipt of the notice. 
The Emperor, in fact, was one thousand miles distant. The Em- 
peror is said to have recommended to the general in command a 
more diligent perusal of the newspapers. 

So great has been the improvement of late of the relations 
between Great Britain and Germany that those well able to judge 
' declare that a year ago such a thing would have been judged im- 
possible. It is rumored, indeed, that an agreement has been made 
between the two countries determining a definite proportion of 
ships which each Power is to build. 


A remarkable change has, within the last 
Spain. few weeks, been effected, or at least initiated, 
in the methods of Spanish parliamentary 
rule. The normal course of political action for many 
years past, and one formally adopted by the leaders of the 
two chief parties, the Liberal and Conservative, was for each 
party to remain in office for a definite period, somewhere about 
three years, and then to give place to its opponent. This arrange- 
ment did not conduce to progress, but it preserved the amenities 
of political life, and sprang rather from the natural courtesy of the 
Spaniard, than from that pursuit of the spoils of office which was, 
and still is, the characteristic of the system as practiced in Portugal. 
The ill-omened execution of Sefior Ferrer led to its abandonment, 
the Conservatives having been so exasperated by the Liberals joining 
hands with Republicans and Socialists in condemnation of that 
measure. 

The ministry of the late Sefior Moret, which succeeded that 
of Sefior Maura, accepted the support of Republicans, and on this 
account was, after a short time, somewhat unceremoniously dis- 
missed from office by the King. Sefior Canalejas, who was there- 
upon made Premier, although a Radical, seems to have reverted 
to the old methods. On his death, his successor, also a Radical, 
received the support of the Conservatives for a time, owing to 
the exigencies of the situation. But when it became necessary 
to constitute a definite ministry, and it was expected that the Con- 
servative leader, Sefor Maura, would, in due rotation, have been 
sent for, to the surprise of all, the King entrusted its formation, 
without even consulting the Conservatives, to Count Romanones, 
the Liberal successor of Sefior Canalejas. His Majesty’s reason 
for thus departing from long-established usage was that he thought 
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it was the wish of the country, and that it was more likely that 
the Liberals would be able to do the work of which there was need. 

Thereupon the leader of the Conservatives, with more than 
fifty of his followers, resigned their places in Parliament as a 
protest against the King’s action, thus threatening the complete 
dissolution of the Conservative Party, to the great joy of the 
Republicans. The Liberals, however, viewed the situation with 
ill-concealed anxiety. The car of the Spanish monarchy, they felt, 
was two-wheeled ; should one wheel collapse the other would become 
useless. The dangerous consequences to the country which seemed 
so probable, led Sefior Maura, at the earnest request of his followers, 
to reconsider his decision, and in the end he withdrew his resigna- 
tion. 

The revival, however, of the old arrangement of the rotation 
of the two parties is in all likelihood given up, and war to the knife 
between the two parties is anticipated. This is the more probable, 
as the King has taken a still more unusual step. He has gone so 
far as to call into consultation the leader of the Republican Party. 
If there were a party of Monarchists in this country, few would 
expect our President officially to recognize their leader. Indeed 
it is more than likely he would be sent to prison. But this is 
what King Alfonso has done. What led him to take such a step 
is not quite clear. Perhaps the public sympathy shown by the 
Republicans for his action in the formation of the new ministry 
may have influenced him. For one of its leaders declared 
at a great meeting that Republican parties had no reason 
for existence in England or Italy, and that if Spain should enjoy 
the blessings of the English or the Savoy monarchy he would not 
be a dissenter as regards forms of government. He went on to say 
that the actual régime in Spain, as maintained both by Liberals and 
Conservatives, necessitated a conflict, on account of the want of 
justice, and of the favoritism which existed in matters of adminis- _ 
tration. A few days after this declaration the King’s summons 
came to the leader of the Republican Party. The Ministry now in 
power assumed responsibility for his Majesty’s initiative. 

The official explanation given for this tremendous innovation 
was the desire of the King to be informed of the’ work of the 
Institute of Social Reform, of which Sefior Ascarate is the Presi- 
dent. Whatever may have been the King’s reason, the visit of 
‘the Republican leader caused an immense sensation, and is looked 
upon as marking an important point in the political history of 
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Spain. At the least, it is considered a flattering tribute paid by 
Royalty to modern methods of education and social reform. But 
it may involve still greater political potentialities, as it is a definite 
admission of Republican codperation in the sphere of government; 
a full recognition of the fact that the being a Republican does not 
any longer involve exclusion from the councils of the nation. 
It is also a strong rebuff to the leader of the Conservatives, Sefior 
Maura, who had just before denounced codperation with Repub- 
licans as “ undermining authority and occasioning enormous sacri- 
fices to the nation.” It marks a great advance in the mind of the 
King since he drove from office Sefior Moret for having accepted 
that cooperation. 

The Spanish Press in general applauds the policy of thus 
opening the door to all parties. His Majesty, a leading organ 
says, has thereby indicated the road to peace and the restoration 
of Spain. ‘As the Republican Party includes among its members 
men distinguished as jurists and students of political and social 
questions, and of moderate views, the course which the King has 
taken may result in avoiding the revolution which has so long been 
threatening. A peaceful solution and remedy for existent evils 
may have been found. 

By the death of Sefior Moret, which took place a few weeks 
ago, the Liberals have lost a prominent but not very judicious 
supporter of their cause. His career was a long one, for he entered 
the Cortes in 1864, and held office so long ago as 1870. His success, 
however, was by no means conspicuous. It may have been that he 
was too honest, for he had a tendency to think aloud, which tended 
to lead him to blurt out damaging truths. 

Catholics in Spain have to suffer, as is sometimes the case 
with Catholics in other parts of the world, from the utterances 
and proceedings of extremists that exist in every large body of 
men. Such an extremist in Spain went about preaching that no 
Catholic could conscientiously belong to the Liberal-Conservative 
Party. Fortunately, in this case, a way was found to put an end 
to this perverse exaggeration. For when it was brought to the 
notice of the Holy Father, the attention of the ecclesiastic in ques- 
tion was called to various documents issued by the Vatican which 
he had either overlooked or ignored—documents declaring in effect 
that every Catholic in Spain has a right to his own political opinions, 
and that those are not to be used against him in his religious life. 

What is called in Spain the “ Padlock Bill” has been pro- 
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longed for a further period of two years. This bill was passed 
to prohibit the establishment of religious communities until an 
‘Association Law should be passed definitely regulating their status. 
As this has not yet been done, the period is prolonged. Negotia- 
tions with the Holy Father are being resumed. 

An unpleasant incident has recently taken place on account of 
a Protestant soldier in the Spanish army having refused to kneel 
during Mass. This has led to the issue of a Royal Order from 
the Ministry of War, by which non-Catholic soldiers are in future 
to be excused from attendance at Mass on Sundays and Feast 
Days, although they must still be present at religious ceremonies 
which the troops have to attend under arms. 

Perfect harmony between France and Spain has been secured 
by the Spanish Parliament’s acceptance of the Treaty with refer- . 
ence to Morocco, which had been concluded by Sefior Canalejas 
before his death. ‘As sometimes happens, it is only after the event 
that it has become known how near to a rupture they came in the 
course of the negotiations. It is said to be due to the intervention 
of Great Britain that this was avoided. Considerable doubt, how- 
ever, is felt by many in Spain as to whether it will be to the advan- 
tage of the country to avail herself of the privileges conferred by 
the Treaty, inasmuch as these would involve considerable expendi- 
ture. 


In Portugal the state of affairs is so bad 
Portugal. that almost anything may be looked for 
except real improvement. At the beginning 
of the year there was a long-protracted crisis, resulting in the most 
undesirable of settlements. The Premier for the preceding six 
months, Dr. Duarte Leite, a man of independent means, moderate 
views, and a certain dignity of character, and, therefore, more 
respected than the professional politicians, who are the curse of 
the country, got tired of the struggle with their malign influence, 
and refused to remain in office any longer, although the strongest 
efforts were made to induce him to alter his decision. 

The Republican Party in the Chamber is now divided into 
three sections, the two extremes of which are so opposed 
to each other that no codperation was possible. The Conservative 
Party is in favor of granting an amnesty to the Royalist prisoners, 
and to the Clergy who have refused to accept the Law of Separation. 
It is also in favor of the amendment of that Law. The Ultra- 
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Radical Party, of which Senhor Affonso Costa is the leader, the 
violent methods of which had led to the resignation of Dr. Leite, 
would consent to none of these proposals. The President of the 
Republic having done his best to prevent the resignation of Dr. 
Leite, entrusted the formation of a ministry to Senhor- Antonio de 
Almeida, the leader of the Evolutionists—this being the name of the 
party which holds Conservative views. His efforts, however, to 
form a government proved futile, and the President was then 
obliged to call upon the extremist Dr. Costa, the author of the Law 
for the Separation of Church and State. 

Dr. Costa’s Party forms nearly half of the Lower House, and 


having succeeded in obtaining the support of the Independents and 


Unionists, he was able to form a Ministry. This means that the 
Law of Separation is to be rigorously enforced ; that there is to be 
no amnesty for the Monarchist political prisoners, and no pardon 
for the bishops and priests who have been expelled from their dis- 
tricts. A bill, however, has been introduced to expedite the trial 
of the Royalist prisoners, some of whom have been in prison for 
more than one year. The treatment of these prisoners has been so 
cruel as to excite indignation throughout the whole of Europe. Even 
the President of the Republic had to make an appeal on their behalf. 

Liberty, as she is understood in Portugal, is a strange thing. 
Press telegrams, in order not to be mutilated by the Censor, have to 
be sent by letter to Spain. By a decree of the government, the Pope’s 
message to the clergy has been declared to be an attack on the 
State, and its distribution prohibited, and all copies are ordered 
to be confiscated. The real power in Portugal seems to be in the 
hands of a secret society of Carbonarios. As is so often the case, 
bad government has driven many to seek refuge in underground 
methods, and thereby given scope to the worst elements of the na- 
tion. The ramifications of the Carbonarios in Portugal extends far 
and wide. By delation and espionage it has terrorized the moderate 
elements of the community. It is thought that the Radicals now in 
power are dominated by fear of the action of this society rather 
than by the conviction that the course it has adopted is for the 
best interests of the country. - So great is the dread in which it 
is held that no one dares express his opinion. Fear of outrage 
has driven many into exile. 

The rural districts of the country have suffered so much 
from unjust taxation that the population is emigrating in large 
numbers. This evil is so great, resulting as it has done 
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in large districts being left uncultivated, that every effort 
is being made to prevent people from leaving the country. 
Being unable to escape by the ports, large numbers are passing over 
the frontier into Spain. Representations have recently been made 
to the Spanish government on this subject, calling upon it to carry 
out the agreement to suppress the secret emigration of the Portu- 
guese people. Bad, indeed, must be the government, when its 
people are thus seeking to leave so beautiful a country as Portugal. 


The hopes that, through the collective action 

The Balkan War. of the Powers which was brought to bear 
upon Turkey, the war would not be resumed 

were dashed to the ground by the Revolution effected by Enver 
Bey and his following of Young Turks. Kiamil Pasha had ac- 
cepted, with slight reserves, the advice that Adrianople should be 
_ surrendered, and the A®gean Islands placed at the disposal of the 
Powers until a permanent settlement could be made. By this con- 
cession the Young Turks declared that Kiamil and his ministry 
had proved themselves traitors to the Empire, and that, therefore, 
they were no longer fit to hold power. By a coup d’état, which had 
rather the appearance of a brawl in a saloon than of a measure of 
State, the ministry of the elder statesmen of Turkey was sup- 
planted by one made up of Young Turks. Within a few days the 
war was resumed, the Allied Balkan States being unwilling to nego- 
tiate with a country so disorganized as no longer to have a trust- 
worthy mouthpiece. Both parties seem to have taken measures 
so effective to exclude the presence of newspaper correspondents, 
that the intelligence which has come to hand is of the most meager 
description. It seems fairly certain, however, that the Bulgarians 
have been successful in their attack in the neighborhood of Gallipoli, 
while Enver Bey has been frustrated in his plan for outflanking 
the Bulgarians. On the other hand, Scutari, Yanina, and Adria- 
nople are still holding out, to say nothing of Constantinople itself. 
It will be a long time, even if peace were to be made at once, 
before the numerous questions connected with the Balkan States 
and Turkey will be satisfactorily settled. The Powers affected 
a deep concern for the well-being of Turkey in Asia. They urged 
that if the war were continued even these possessions might be 
endangered. Already rumors are being heard of the aspirations of 
France to an increase of influence in Syria, while Germany is 
anxious about the railway to Baghdad, which has been so long 
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under construction under her auspices. Russia, of course, is Tur- 
key’s neighbor, and is always interested in borderlands of her Em- 
pire. The Kurds and the Arabs are showing signs of insubordina- 
tion, while the Amir of Afghanistan has for sometime beeen mani- 
festing a desire to supplant the Sultan as Khalif. Considerations of 
this kind influenced the former government to accept the terms of 
the Allies: and it is thought that upon further consideration the 
Young Turks will appreciate their force, and will be glad to accept 
the terms which they at first repudiated. 

The one question which seems to be settled, and even this is 
by no means certain, is that there is to be an Albania with a defined 
boundary. What that boundary is to be is still under discussion. 
As to Bulgaria and Greece, there have been ugly signs of disagree- 
ment, as was shown upon their joint entry into Salonika. Between 
Rumania and Bulgaria the differences are acute, and it is not certain 
that they will be brought to a peaceful settlement. Austria~-Hun- 
gary and Russia have still their armies upon almost a war footing, 
but there are signs that the tension has been somewhat relieved. 
How close is the union between the Great Powers in their views 
upon the ultimate settlement of the many questions in which they 
are interested, no wise man would venture to give a definite opinion. 
The most that can be said is that there is still reason to hope that 
the threatened war between the Great Powers will be averted. 

The greatest ground of uncertainty is the fact that there are 
strong financial interests backing Turkey for fear of the loss to 
themselves that would be entailed by its collapse. The Jewish press 
of Vienna and Berlin has been engaged in endeavoring to bring 
about a breach between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente. 
It is even said that funds had been found for the recent revolution 
by banking houses in Germany and Austria, and that this it was that 
made the Young Turks hopeful of success. There are scarcely any 
limits to be placed to the baseness engendered by financial greed. 














With Our Readers. 


ANY letters of appreciation concerning the papers by Lionel 

Johnson, which we were able to publish in “ With Our Readers,” 

have come to us. The revival of interest in the poet has led us to 

publish in this number of THE CaTHotic Wortp the paper by Mr. 

Elbridge Colby, which will be followed by an appreciation of Johnson’s 
prose work in the April CatHoLic Wor tp. 

It is worth while, we think, to give here a brief sketch of the 
poet’s life: 

Lionel Johnson was born at Broadstairs, Kent, in March, 1867, 
the younger son of Captain Johnson. He was educated at Winchester 
and at New College, Oxford. After his graduation with honors from 
Oxford, where he had formed a close friendship with Walter Pater, 
he removed to London and lived from 1891-1901 at Clifford’s Inn, E. C. 
He was received into the Church on St. Alban’s Day, 1891. During 
the year 1901 he was taken seriously ill and prevented from working. 
He recovered slightly late in September, 1902. On the evening of 
the 29th he went out for a walk; next morning he was found in Fleet 
Street with a fractured skull; he was carried to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, where he died early in the morning of October 4th. 


T is some little comfort to know that the people and legislators of 
the State of Nevada are no longer able to bear the shame of 
Reno and its lax divorce law. Reno, for ten years past, has been the 
premier divorce colony of the United States. All that was necessary 
to break the matrimonial bond was a residence of six months. This 
farce was even defended by some as a necessary cure for matri- 
monial ills. Of course, it was nothing but legally sanctioned immorality 
and licentiousness. The time has been extended to one year, which is 
not a long step in favor of public decency, but it is something, and 
better still it is another evidence of the nation-wide protest, which 
is now growing stronger and stronger, against the evil of divorce. 
It is instructive to note that in Reno during the last two years 
1,281 suits for divorce had been filed, and Reno has a population of 
only 12,000. It is estimated that there are now 600 divorce seekers 
in the city. 


[*® the April number of THE CatHotic Word we will publish, 

@ propos of this question of divorce, an important paper on the 
reports of the English Royal Commission on Divorce by the Reverend 
William H. Kent, O.S.C. In the same paper the author will treat 
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questions of the Church and divorce in the Middle Ages. The teaching 
and rulings of the Church in this very matter are constantly mis- 
represented, and we have had occasion in this number of THE CaTHo- 
Lic WorLD, when reviewing the History of the Royal Family of Eng- 
land, by Fred. G. Bagshawe, to call attention to just such errors of 
ignorance and misunderstanding. 


ISTER TERESA of the Child Jesus, known as “ The Little Flower 
of Jesus,” is a familiar name to many of our readers. It is but 
seventeen years ago that she died, a Carmelite nun, at the age of 
twenty-four. But as early as 1910 the Process of her Beatification 
was begun. The first step in this process ended in December, 1911. 
The tribunal had held one hundred and nine sessions, and had heard 
the testimony of expert medical authorities and the depositions of 
forty-five witnesses. The general rule, which requires that documents 
of this nature should be left unopened for ten years, was lifted, and 
it is very probable that in a short while this servant of God will be 
declared Venerable. 

The autobiography of Sister Teresa has been a very popular 
book in her own language—French. It has been translated into almost 
every European language, including Dutch, Polish, and Russian, and 
is now being translated into Chinese, Japanese, and Armenian. It is 
a simple, straightforward story of spiritual growth that will be helpful 
to all, no matter what one’s state or manner of life. This autobi- 
ography has been republished in a cheaper edition by the Discalced 
Carmelites, 1236 North Rampart Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. The 
price is twenty cents, postpaid. The same Monastery has published 
the Shower of Roses, in cheap edition (30 cents, postpaid). The re- 
ceipts from both publications will be devoted to the expenses of the 
Cause of Beatification. 


HE Methodist journal, The Christian Advocate, sends out an 
early battle cry to its partisan followers. “Keep Your Eye on 
Washington,” is the bold face caption to one of its latest editorials. 
Look out for the machinations of Rome. The Catholics are again 
about to undermine the government. The first step is the appointment 
of Joseph P. Tumulty as private secretary to Mr. Wilson. The 
Advocate does “ not intimate that Mr. Tumulty would ever conscien- 
tiously engage in dishonorable conduct,” but “his education was en- 
tirely secured in the schools of the one sect which assiduously and 
adroitly cultivates its interests through political channels.” Mr. Tu- 
multy, therefore, in spite of every self-determination to the contrary, 
compelled necessarily, so to speak, by his training in adroitness, may 
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propose to the President “a trifling and apparently impromptu sug- 
gestion, a vague and indeterminate hint, a cautious and apologetic 
query, that may have far-reaching results.” 

A faithful Catholic cannot be a loyal citizen and an open-minded 
patriot. Long training from infancy up has saturated him with the 
notion that he must further, at all costs, the welfare of the Roman 
Church. At least, we are so informed by the truly Christian Advo- 
cate. “Very delicate questions are constantly arising at the capitol 
on account of the never-ending efforts of the Roman Church to secure 
such official recognition or favor as shall give distinction to the 
hierarchy in the eyes of the American public.” A faithful Catholic 
belongs to “an institution which is primarily political, and which has 
indoctrinated its constituents with the notion that its political activities 
are inherently religious.” That he must scheme, and plot; that he 
must make the welfare of his country subservient to the welfare of 
the Catholic body ; that he must push forward the “interests” of Rome 
at all costs, is beyond question, according to the open-minded Christian 
Advocate. “If the man who, of all his advisers, is nearest the Presi- 
dent day and night, happens to be an ardent Romanist, it lies within 
the possibilities of the case, and we say nothing stronger than this, 
that the atmosphere which he creates will tend to Rome’s advantage 
in matters involving the interests of all the people regardless of relig- 
ious faiths.” 

The Christian Advocate, therefore, gives notice that with regard 
to the new administration and all affairs into which Catholic interests 
enter, or all appointments of Catholics to office, it will know neither 
honesty nor fair-dealing nor justice. 
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